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‘HOMERIC TROY. 


“Troja” is the third of the volumes in which Dr. Schliemann has 
related and’ interpreted his excavations on the mound of Hissarlik. 
“Troy ” (1875) expounded a theory which was modified in “Tlios”’ 
(1880). The theory of “TIlios” is now fundamentally changed in 
“Troja.” “Troja” has one advantage over its predecessors. The exca- 
vations at Hissarlik have been examined by two eminent architects, 
Dr. W. Dérpfeld and Dr. J. Héfler. So far as their observations are 
embodied in ‘‘ Troja,” it possesses a value which was wanting to 
“Troy” and to “Ilios.” For me, who have always fully recognised Dr. 
Schliemann’s distinguished merits as an explorer, while I have been 
unable toaccept his theories, the appearance of “Troja” may reasonably 
be a source of gratification. It is an admission that my criticisms 
on ‘‘Tlios” were essentially correct. Nor can the satisfaction derived 
from this source be impaired by the circumstance that, like other 
critics, living and dead, of Dr. Schliemann, I experience in “Troja”’ 
treatment of a kind which is, happily, almost obsolete in literature." 

As to Messrs. Sayce and Mahaffy, the manner in which they have 
thought proper to write concerns themselves alone. It is of no 
practical moment to students of the questions at issue. Mr. Sayce 
says that ‘nowhere but in England ” would such a person as myself 
have had the presumption to express any opinion on the subject of 
Homeric Troy ; and the rebuke could scarcely have been formulated 
with graver severity, since our island is the same in which Mr. 
Sayce has lately published three books of Herodotus. With regard 
to Dr. Schliemann’s remark, “that it is no part of the duty of a 
discoverer to waste his time in giving his critics elementary lessons 
in archeological science,” instructed persons will generally concur 
with him, Lessons of that character could not profitably be imparted 

(1) ‘‘In this vast volume there are three or four most personal and bitter onslaughts 
on Mr. Jebb, who has ventured to hold an opinion different from that of Dr. Schlie- 
mann, as to the precise meaning of his discoveries. Terms of personal insult are freely 
tossed about, chiefly by the érixovpor” [Prof. A. H. Sayce, of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, of Dublin]; “ ‘pedantry,’ ‘envy,’ and ‘ charlatanism,’ are 


charges made or coarsely insinuated.’”’— Saturday Review, December 8, 1883. 
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by an eminent excavator, who was under the impression that a 
certain building was a Greek temple until his architects explained 
to him that it was “merely the substruction of a Roman portico” 
(“ Troja,” p. 207). Nor would the value of the lectures have been 
enhanced by the novelty of such discoveries as that which Dr. Schlie- 
mann possibly owes to his English ally, Mr. Sayce—that swords 
were unknown to the English before the Norman Conquest. On 
this, Mr. Freeman has lately observed’: ‘“ When Dr. Schliemann 
goes out of his way to make such an astounding misstatement as 
this, out of his own department, one begins to put less faith in him 
in his own department.” 

The department which Dr. Schliemann has really made his own is 
not ‘archeological science” of any period. It is practical explora- 
tion by the spade. To his pre-eminent merits in that province no 
one could easily have given more emphatic or more cordial acknow- 
ledgment than has repeatedly been rendered by myself. The 
intrinsic merit of Dr. Schliemann’s persevering excavations is not 
diminished—it receives a new and almost pathetic commendation 
—by the fact that his early education had not qualified him to form 
a critical estimate of their results. Only the other day, I received a 
letter from a most eminent German archeologist,” whose name is 
known wherever Greek archeology is seriously studied ; and, with 
his permission, I may quote some words from it:—<“ In Germany, 
ut least, we are wont to make a strict distinction between Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s real merits as an enthusiastic, energetic, and extremely 
fortunate explorer, and the conclusions which he uses to draw from 
his finds, as well as the dilettantism with which he deals with 
scientific questions.” That is precisely the distinction which I have 
always most carefully drawn. Injudicious partisans of Dr. Schlie- 
mann, such as Messrs. Sayce and Mahaffy, seek to represent criticism 
of his theories as if it were disparagement of his labours.’ This is 
an expedient which they can scarcely hope to render successful by 
the habitual use of unmeasured language. The charge of detraction 
is one which recoils. No disparagement is so damaging as that 
which obscures a man’s genuine merit by noisily claiming for him 
a kind of merit which he does not possess. 

I shall now endeavour to state, briefly and clearly, the main points 
of the question as it stands. Such a statement is not superfluous. 
“Tlios” and “Troja” must beread together. The latter constantly refers 
to the former, and is not intelligible without it. These two volumes 
together contain upwards of 1,200 pages. Whether they are diffuse 
is a matter of opinion; to me they appear so. That they are confused, 
is unquestionable. 


(1) Spectator, January 5, 1884. (2) Professor Michaelis. 
(3) ‘‘No authority in archrology has pronounced in favour of Dr. Schliemann’s 
theories,” as Mr. Stillman truly says (New York Nation, March 6, 1884). 
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In “Tlios,” seven “cities’’ are distinguished among the remains laid 
bare at Hissarlik. The topmost, according to Dr. Schliemann, was 
the historic Greek Ilium; below this, a Lydian city ; then, five pre- 
historic cities, one below another. The third from the bottom— 
commonly called the “Third City ”—-was Homer’s Troy. 

1. In criticising “TIlios,” the first point to which I drew attention was 
that the scheme of stratification appeared arbitrary, and was probably, 
in some respects at least, incorrect. On the showing of “ Ilios’’ itself, 
it was manifest that the lines between some of the strata were drawn 
on the strength of evidence which was either ambiguous, or alto- 
gether inadequate. ‘Troja” nowadmits that thestratification as given 
in “Ilios” wasincorrect. When the two architects had examined the 
remains in 1882 they convinced Dr. Schliemann of this. And the 
errors affect precisely that region of the deposit which was most 
important to his Trojan hypothesis—viz., the lower strata. The 
line between the “ Third City”, (the “‘ Troy” of ‘TIlios”), and the 
Second City, next below it, had been wrongly drawn. Remains 
which really belonged to the latter had been ascribed to the former. 
The “Second City”’ of “TIlios” proves to have been merely the acro- 
polis of a town which had extended beyond the mound into the 
plain. But this is not all, nor does:‘‘Troja” tell all. “ Ilios” distin- 
guished seven cities, the second from the top being a “ Lydian city.” 
The sole ground for assuming its existence was that, at a depth of 
six to six-and-a-half feet, pottery had been found which was said to 
be unlike any other found at Hissarlik. In the “Allgemeine Zeitung” 
of September 29, 1882, Dr. Doérpfeld gave an outline of the results 
which he had obtained by his prolonged examination of Hissarlik in 
that year. He distinguished six settlements only. ‘When Dr. Schlie- 
mann reckons seven cities,” wrote the architect, “he counts the so- 
called Lydian city: of which, however, as he himself remarks in 
‘Tlios,’ no walls whatever are extant, but only pottery.” Is it nota 
reasonable, or rather an unavoidable inference, thatin Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
opinion the “ Lydian city” was imaginary ? In “Troy” (1875) the 
“ Lydian city” had as yet no existence; and we might have expected 
that it would have disappeared from “Troja.” But this, it was 
perhaps thought, would be too much of a victory for the unbelievers. 
In “Troja,” therefore, the Lydian city still exists, though its existence 
is obviously slurred over: and the statements about the “ Lydian 
pottery” are very remarkable. At page 238 this pottery is de- 
scribed as “ entirely different,” not only from the other “ prehistoric 
pottery,” but “from all Greek and Roman pottery ever met with.” 
But at page 218 we had been told that certain pottery found in the 
stratum of the historic Ilium “somewhat resembles the Lydian 
pottery”! Again, the “Lydian pottery ” has ‘some resemblance” 
to Hellenic pottery of date “between the fifth and ninth centuries 
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B.c.” found at Bundrbashi (“ Troja,” page 268.) This “ Lydian” 
pottery, then, seems to afford but slender cause for assigning a 
stratum of six inches to a hypothetical city, of which the most skilful 
architect was entirely unable to recognise the slightest vestige ! 
Whatever Dr. Schliemann and Mr. Sayce may see fit to do, most 
other people will probably efface this “Lydian city” from the list of 
settlements. In “ Troy,’’ and also in “ Ilios,” a diagram of the strata 
was given. In‘ Troja” there isno diagram. Possibly it was thought 
undesirable to exhibit in so lucid a form the errors of the stratifica- 
tion in “ Tlios.” And perhaps the architects would have declined 
responsibility for the “ Lydian city.” Thus I am now confessed to 
have been right on my first main point. The stratification, as given 
in “ Ilios,”’ was incorrect. 

2. My next point was that if any “city” at Hissarlik could be 
regarded as having given rise to the Homeric legend, it certainly 
could not be the “ Third City ’’—the Troy of ‘‘Tlios.” The destruc- 
tion of the Third City had been only partial; that of the Second 
City had been complete: so far, I urged, the Second City had a better 
claim. Here, again, my criticism is justified by “'Troja.” The “ Third 
City ” is Dr. Schliemann’s Troy no longer. He now adopts as Troy 
the very city which I recommended to his attention—the Second 
City !' But, while the attacks on me in “ Troja” are so frequent and 
so violent, there is not a word in acknowledgment that this radical 
change in his entire theory of Hissarlik is one which my criticisms 
had anticipated. 

While the Third City was still his Troy, Dr. Schliemann was 
obliged to assume that the Homeric city had been wholly confined to 
the mound, an area of some 235 yards by 325. Where, then, was 
the famous acropolis? A less daring theorist might have hesitated ; 
but not so the distinguished explorer. He replied that “lofty”? and 
“windy ” Troy had really possessed no acropolis at all. 

‘‘T now therefore assert most positively that Troy was limited to the small 
surface of this hill; that its area is accurately marked by its great surrounding 
wall, laid open by me in many places; ‘that the city had no acropolis, and that 
the Pergamus is a pure invention of Homer.” (‘‘ Troy,” p. 18, 1875). 

For Dr. Schliemann, who believed in the historical accuracy of the 
“ Tliad,”’ to use his own words, “as in the Gospel itself” (“‘Troy,” p. 

17), this must have been somewhat of a trial. But, as he then could 
“assert most positively ” that Troy had no acropolis, so he can now 
assert most positively that it had one. The Second City was the 
acropolis of Troy, according to the new theory. The lower town 
of Troy was in the plain. Meanwhile, the Third City has not only 
been stripped of its Homeric honours, but has been pronounced by 


(1) ‘* Dr. Schliemann has recognised that Mr. Jebb was right.”—Saturday Review on 
“ Troja,” Dec. 8, 1883. 
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Dr. Dérpfeld, the architect, to have been simply “a small and 
wretched village.” One possession, however, remains to it: after 
the ruins have been correctly redistributed between the Second and 
Third cities, the Third city still retains “Priam’s Palace.” This 
ruined edifice exhibits the ground-plan of four rooms—the largest 
measuring 24 feet 4 inches by 12 feet ; the smallest, 7 feet 6 inches by 
4 feet 6 inches. ‘That this house is really the King’s palace seems 
evident from its size,” Dr. Schliemann observed in “ Troy ” (p. 20). 
And in “ TIlios” (p. 327) he maintained that, “‘ with its upper storeys 
and its dependencies,’”’ it might have contained “‘even more than 100 
rooms, smaller or larger,” and so might have lodged Priam’s house- 
hold of some 150 persons. A German critic of Dr. Schliemann, 
Professor Stark, confessed to a desire for some further proof that the 
King who had lived in this house was really Priam. “If Stark,’ 
Dr. Schliemann rejoined, “will prove to me that he was called 
Schmidt, then I will call him Schmidt.” What number of storeys 
Dr. Schliemann conceived the house to have had is a thing which 
will never perhaps be known. No trace of a prehistoric “lift” 
seems to occur at Hissarlik—an appliance which the humbler members 
of Priam’s enormous family would probably have devised if they 
had lived in that palace. And this agrees with the conclusion which 
“Troja” now proclaims—that “ Priam’s palace,” the “royal mansion” 
of ‘‘Ilios,” “had nothing whatever to do with the original Troy” ! 
Moreover, the houses of the Third City (the old Troy), “with but 
few exceptions, cannot have been more than one storey high” 
(“ Troja,” p. 176). A minor, but not unamusing, consequence follows 
from the new hypothesis. The Third City had been only partially 
destroyed. While Troy was the Third City, Mr. Mahaffy under- 
took to show that, in the belief of the ancients, Troy itself had 
been only partially destroyed. This was not an easy brief to hold, 
seeing that the capital feature in the whole ancient tradition is that 
the overthrow of Troy was complete and final. But special plead- 
ing is versatile, and the opportune argument was duly furnished. 
Now, however, the partially destroyed town is Troy no longer. 
Troy is the Second City—the central fact about which, as Dr. Schlie- 


(1) *‘Sobald mir aber Stark boweist, dass er Schmidt hiess, werde ich ihn Schmidt 
nennen”! Brentano, Zur Lésung der trojanischen Frage, p.17. In his later essay, Zvoia 
und Neu-Ilion (1882), Dr. Brentano remarked that my criticisms on the Edinburgh Review 
and the Journal of Hellenic Studies appeared to ‘‘ have had a somewhat sobering effect’ on 
certain of Dr. Schliemann’s partisans in England. Anxious to show that no such effect 
had been produced, Mr. Mahaffy, in the Academy of Oct. 21, 1882, made a violent 
personal onslaught on Dr. Brentano, without even attempting to meet his arguments. 
Since then Dr. Brentano has died, under circumstances which would have disarmed ordi- 
nary vindictiveness. Dr. Brentano was a learned and candid critic, whose sole offence 
was hisfrankness. Even in‘ Troja,” the palm for bad taste belongs to the passages in 
which Dr. Schliemann and Mr. Mahaffy allude, with thinly-veiled exultation, to the 
fact that Dr. Brentano died by his own hand. 
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mann repeatedly tells us, is that its destruction was complete! 
Either, therefore, Mr. Mahaffy had not proved his case, or, if he 
had proved it, then he would have shown that the evidence of anti- 
quity conflicted with Dr. Schliemann’s present results. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Mahaffy’s paradox has long ago received the easy refuta- 
tion which it invited." But it is remarkable that the corrected 
results of Hissarlik itself should have brought so swift a nemesis on 
his attempt to strain the evidence of literature and history into accord 
with a prescribed thesis. And it is hardly less curious, as an illus- 
tration of the logical incoherence pervading “ Troja,”’ that the defunct 
paradox should be reproduced in one of the appendices, as if it were 
a document confirming, instead of contravening, Dr. Schliemann’s 
latest conclusions. 

3. “Troja” thus admits the correctness of my essential criticisms 
on “ Ilios””—viz. (1) those which related to the scheme of stratifica- 
tion ; (2) those which concerned the choice of a “ prehistoric city ” 
to represent Homeric Troy. There was, however, a third point on 
which I offered suggestions. This point, though not material to my 
general position, affects the degree of antiquity which is to be 
assigned to the city now identified with Troy. Dr. Schliemann and 
Mr. Sayce have devoted a large space in ‘“ Troja” to my views on 
this point. It is, on that account, only the more desirable to state 
the matter calmly and clearly. 

In the “ Allgemiene Zeitung ” of September 29, 1882, Dr. Dérpfeld 
gave the following facts regarding the strata next above the “Second 
City ” (now called Troy). No. 3 from the bottom (the old “Troy”’) 
was a mere village confined to the mound ; it was partly destroyed 
by fire. No. 4 was a small and poor town, extending over the 
mound more widely than No. 3, but confined to the mound. No. 5 
was a more considerable town, which may have extended beyond the 
mound, but of which the exact limits cannot be fixed. Of No. 6 
(the “ Lydian City” being ignored) the architect said: “ A sixth 
and last settlement we find above the buildings of the fifth epoch, 
namely, the Roman Ilium. To honour ‘the kindred city’ the 
Romans erected on the acropolis handsome temples, porticoes, and 
monuments.” In conclusion, he added :— 


‘* Of course, the question as to the age of all the different settlements is not 
decided by the above description of their actual state. We cannot here go 
more closely into this question; although it does not seem very difficult to 
harmonise all the historical notices of the various demolitions and restorations with 
the facts derivable from the ruins.” 





(1) In the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. iii., pp. 203—217, where I have given a de- 
tailed answer to his contentions, many of which rest on sheer misapprehensions of Greek 
texts. His five pages on the subject in ‘‘ Tlios”’ (686 ff.) were simply a réchauffé of Grote, 
(vol. i., ch. xv., pp. 486-431), seasoned with language of characteristic vehemence. 
The paper on “ Troja” has nothing new, except the curious disclosure that Mr. Mahaffy 
supposes the rise of the Persian power to have begun in the /atter half of the sixth 
century B.c. 
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Now, what are the “ historical notices” ? They are these: (1) The 
Greek Ilium was taken, after a siege, by Charidemus, about 359 z.c. ; 
(2) between 801 B.c. and 281 3.c. Lysimachus enlarged and embel- 
lished Ilium; (8) in 85 z.c. Fimbria took it, after a siege, and laid 
it in ruins. Sulla presently restored it. Augustus and later Emperors 
conferred benefits on the town. 

When Dr. Dérpfeld said that it was “not difficult ” to reconcile 
the facts of the ruins with the historical notices, these are the notices 
to which he alluded. No other disasters or restorations are recorded. 
In December, 1882, I published my own interpretation of Dr. Dérp- 
feld’s statement. As to No. 3, the question whether it represents 
the Greek (Acolic) settlement in its earliest and poorest phase is of 
comparatively small interest, and may for the present be left aside. 
But No. 6 being the Roman Ilium, and therefore dating from the 
restoration by Sulla after the destruction by Fimbria in 85 B.c., it is 
not difficult to “‘ harmonise ” No. 4 and No. 5 with the “historical 
notices.” No. 4, confined to the mound, perfectly agrees in its 
general character with the Greek Ilium of the 5th century B.c., taken 
by Charidemus about 359 B.c.; a poor and weak place, which was 
merely a xwuomoAs, or small country town, next above the rank of 
a “village” («wpn), until it was raised to the dignity of a w0Xus, or 
“city” by Alexander. No. 5 represents the upper town of the 
Macedonian Ilium, which was embellished by Lysimachus, cire. 
301—281 3.c., and was destroyed by Fimbria in 85 B.c. 

Toany one whoreads between the lines in the “ Allgemeine Zeitung” 
of September 29, 1882, it is manifest that this is the interpretation 
to which Dr. Dérpfeld pointed. And in the “Allgemeine Zeitung” of 
March 30, 1883, he referred to my interpretation as one which tends 
“to harmonise in a simple manner the actual condition of the ruins 
with historical tradition.” Dr. Dérpfeld has always strictly confined 
himself to speaking as an architect. If architecture cannot prove 
them to be Hellenic, neither does it warrant the conclusion that 
they are prehistoric. 

“Troja,” accordingly, isnow judiciously silent as to architectural evi- 
dence for the prehistoric character of these settlements. Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s argument is now concentrated on the contention that they 
are prehistoric, because objects taken from the diggings at precisely 
these depths bear a prehistoric character. I will now examine this 
argument. 

In the first place, it is necessary to understand the sense in which 
the term “stratification” applies to the remains at Hissarlik. 
When readers find each stratum identified with a city, they naturally 
think of the cities as forming a series of regular layers, one on top 
of another, like trays in a cabinet. As Dr. Dérpfeld has explained, 
this is not the case. The “Second City” (now Troy) was built on 
a plane surface, formed over the whole area of the mound by levelling 
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the remains of meaner buildings beneath. A plane surface of the 
same kind had been prepared for the Roman Ilium (subsequent to 
85 B.c.) of the topmost stratum. But these two are the only such 
cases. No regular plane surface was formed for the buildings of the 
third, the fourth, or the fifth settlement. Here there is no clean 
cleavage of horizontal strata. Remains of the same period occur at 
unequal elevations. Remains of different periods occur at approxi- 
mately the same elevation. ‘‘ Stratification” is a term which cannot 
be applied within this middle zone of deposit in the same sense as it 
can be applied to the entire middle zone as contrasted either (1) with 
the large prehistoric city below it, or (2) with the Roman Ilium 
aboveit. Within the middle zone itself, it isless correct to speak of 
architectural “strata ”’ than of “ periods,” or “ epochs;” and the 
latter term was, in fact, used by Dr. Dérpfeld in this connection. A 
foot-note in “ Tlios’’ (page 583) admits this :— 

‘*It may be that there are a few vessels belonging to the third city which 
have been classed under the fourth, and again a few belonging to the fourth 
which have been classed under the fifth city, or vice versd ; indeed, this is almost 
unavoidable, owing to the inequality of the level of these last three cities.” 

Now, when Dr. Schliemann argues that a particular city is pre- 
historic, on the sole ground (architecture having failed him) that 
objects alleged to have belonged to it are prehistoric, the first question 
is, How are we to be sure that the given object really belonged to 
that “city,” and not to another? If we are to admit such evidence 
in such a relation, we must assume—(1) That the depth at which 
the object occurred was exactly recorded at the moment when 
the object was taken out of the earth; (2) that the place in the 
mound where it occurred was recorded with a like exactness. As 
the facts stated above have shown, depth alone would not suffice 
to decide the question as between settlements 3, 4, and 5. But 
we have absolutely no means of controlling the excavator’s accuracy 
in either of these two respects. His demand is that we should 
presume the notes which he or his overseers (“TIlios,” page 583) 

i took at each moment to have been precise in both respects. Even 

' on the part of an explorer who had established the highest repute 
for accuracy and candour, the demand would be a large one. We, 
, to whom this demand is addressed, can only endeavour to form a 
judgment as to the probability of such sustained and manifold 
accuracy on the part of Dr. Schliemann and his overseers. In 
this endeavour “ Troja” gives important assistance. At page 182 
we read :— 

“To the second city belong also the thousands of objects which I had found 
in the calcined ruins, and which I had formerly attributed erroneously to the 
third settlement Nearly all the objects discussed and represented in 


Ilios in the chapter on the third city, PP. 330 to 514, Nos. 190-983, really 
belong to the second, the burnt city.” 


That is to say, “the objects of human industry ” in these settle- 
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ments have, in Dr. Schliemann’s own phrase (p. 182), become 
“mixed up.” No fewer than 794 had been assigned to the wrong 
city. I would now particularly beg the attention of the reader to 
the following instance: it is of capital significance for the whole 
question here at issue. In “Troy” (p. 294, 1875) the figured object, 
No. 211, is thus described :— 

‘No. 211. Terra-cotta disc, pierced with two holes and stamped with the 
Head of a Warrior. Remarkable for the depth (8 m.)”’ 

This object, then, was especially remarkable for the depth (con- 
sidering its advanced style of workmanship) at which it was found, 
viz., 8 métres, or about 26 feet 3 inches, below the surface. No. 210, on 
the same page, a terra-cotta disc, stamped with a swan and an antelope, 
has the same emphatic note added to it—‘‘ Remarkable for the depth,” 
having been found at 6 métres, or about 19 feet 8 inches. And, as if 
these emphatic notes were not enough,—as if to place it beyond all 
doubt that these “remarkable depths” had been registered at the 
time, and that there was no mistake about them,—we there read 
in the accompanying text (p. 294) that each of these terra-cottas— 

‘* Was found at a depth of 8 meters (26 feet). These two are the first terra- 
cottas which I have hitherto discovered below a depth of 2 meters (6} feet).” 

Will it be believed that in “TIlios” (p. 619, 1880), object No. 211 of 
“Troy,” the terra-cotta with the helmeted head, an object of such 
moment .for the question of “historic” versus prehistoric, is pro- 
duced—without a word of reference to the precise and emphatic 
statement in “Troy ”—as having been found at a depth of from 2 to 6 
Jeet, in the stratum of the historic Ilium? In his ‘‘ Céramiques de la 
Gréce Propre” (p. 4), M. Dumont most reasonably prefers the first 
version—that given in “Troy.”’ He refers to the terra-cotta with the 
helmeted head as found at 8 métres, and as an example of the most 
advanced work occurring at the greatest depth. The foot-note will be 
appreciated by those who have read the quotations just given from 
“Troy :’— 

‘**« Tl est vrai que pour l’objet reproduit sous No. 211 par l’ouvrage Troy 


and its Remains Vouvrage intitulé Ilios indique seulement 2 4 6 pieds de 
profondeur.’”! 


Comment is needless. Every reader can now form bis own estimate 
of the reliance to be placed on Dr. Schliemann’s accuracy in such 
cases. He himself admits that he cannot guarantee the correctness 


(1) In the Journal of Hellenic Studies (iii., 191) I had! quoted M. Dumont’s remark 
on the terra-cotta, without mentioning this foot-note. Readers can judge whether it 
was not more lenient to Dr. Schliemann to refrain from drawing attention to so 
startling a discrepancy. Mr. Sayce, however, accused mo of misrepresenting! M. 
Dumont by omitting the foot-noot (Journ. iv. 142), and I answered the charge in a note 
appended to his paper (id. 150). Yet in ‘‘ Troja”’ (xxviii.), Mr. Sayce repeats the charge 
in an insulting form, while he suppresses all mention of my reply to it; Dr. Schliemann 
asserts that I “repeatedly misquote’”’ the French scholar (p. 238); and in the index 
‘* Dumont’s views misstated ’’ figures as an entry under my name (p. 409) ! 
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with which he has referred objects to the third, fourth, or the fifth 
stratum. For all purposes of scientific discussion, the objects found 
in this middle zone must, therefore, be considered as belonging to 
these three settlements indifferently. But the uncertainty does not 
stop here. In the case of the terra-cotta with the helmeted head— 
an object so adverse to Dr. Schliemann’s “prehistoric” theory of the 
stratum to which “‘Troy”’ referred it—we have the “find” suddenly 
transferred from the lowest part of the middle zone to the historic 
stratum above it! And, conversely, an entire series of 794 objects, 
given by “TIlios” to the middle zone, is shifted by “Troja”’ to the 
prehistoric statum below it! Yet we are expected to believe that each 
of the three settlements in the middle zone is prehistoric on this 
ground alone—that to each of them Dr. Schliemann has attributed 
with unfailing accuracy those objects, and those only, which, in that 
remote past, actually belonged to each ! 

That the oldest objects dug up at Hissarlik go back to a high pre- 
historic antiquity, few would dispute. I, for one, have never doubted 
it. What I deny, and what most people accustomed to weigh 
evidertce would agree with me in denying, is that the unverified and 
unverifiable assertion of Dr. Schliemann, or of one of his overseers, 
can be accepted as proof that a given object was found in precisely 
that position which would constitute it a document in favour of 
the prehistoric character of settlement 3, 4, or 5. This is a matter 
of which we can judge for ourselves from a comparison of his own 
statements. 

From the registration of positions, I now turn to another question 
—the description of the objects found at a greater depth than 6 feet. 
Here there are three points which I desire to bring out distinctly. 

(i.) The great mass of the objects claimed as evidence for the pre- 
historic age of settlements 3, 4, and 5, are bowls, cups, plates, 
vases, and such similar vessels or implements as might have been in 
common use in households of a humble class. Mr. G. Nikolaides, 
the able and learned author of ’IAcaéos Srpatyyuy Arackevy 
remarks on these (p. 163) :— 


“The earthenware vessels found (according to Schliemann) in the strata 
below the topmost, indicate poverty rather than antiquity—just as poverty, not 
antiquity, is indicated by the cheap and rude earthenware vessels, fabricated 
at the present day in the villages of Tuscany, as compared with the con- 
temporary masterpieces of ceramic art which come from the workshops of 
Florence and Lucca. As for the other miscellaneous objects exhibited to us as 
proofs of remote antiquity, or as bearing the tokens of a mysterious religion, they 
are simply children’s toys, ornaments of poor tombs, or weights of fishermen’s 
nets, marked with rude letters and figures.” 


Rousopoulos, also, in his "Eyxerpiévov ‘ENXAynvixys ’ApyatoNoyias, 
remarks on the rude character of most of the objects found at 
Hissarlik, and on the absurdity of comparing them with the works 
of finished art described in the Homeric poems. 
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(ii.) In the bulk of the ceramic objects which he refers to settle- 
ments 3, 4, and 5, Dr. Schliemann recognises a general community 
of character, broadly distinguishing them from the objects found in 
the two lowest cities (1 and 2). See, e.g., “ Ilios” p. 510, note 2 :— 

‘«There can be no mistake in the pottery of the two lowest cities, the types 
being so vastly different from each other, and also from the pottery of all the 
following cities.” 

Again, at p. 420, the general community of ceramic type between 
cities 3, 4, 5 is remarked, and various particular instances are 
noticed passin—e.g. p. 535 (compared with p. 371), pp. 354, 373, 
537, 543, 558, 559. 

(iii.) In his “‘ Céramiques de la Gréce Propre,’ M. Dumont holds 
that the prehistoric pottery of Hissarlik is of a high antiquity, but 
finds mingled with it an element which is not distinguishable from the 
characters common to Hellenic civilisation in the historic age. Thus, 
at p. 8, speaking of large amphoras found at Hissarlik below six feet :— 


‘Les grands amphores n’ont pas de caractéres originaux. Elles pourraient 
appartenir 4 toutes les époques; la forme est déja celle que nous trouyerons 
durant toute la civilisation hellénique.’ 


Again, p. 69 :— 


‘ Plusieurs formes ne sont pas différentes de celles qui prédomineront en Gréce 
a Vépoque classique ; les autres procédent des mémes principes.’ 


Here, then, in the strata of the 3rd, 4th, and 5th settlements, we 
have pottery which might belong “to any epoch.” Its forms are 
those “ which we shall find throughout the whole course of Hellenic 
civilisation ;” “those which we shall find prevailing in Greece in 
the classical epoch.” The most reasonable explanation of the pheno- 
menon is to be found in the inference that the 3rd, 4th, and 5th settle- 
ments were Hellenic. This inference is definitely strengthened by 
particular facts. At twenty-six feet was found a terra-cotta ball, 
marked with parallel lines. Dr. Schliemann himself recognised these 
lines, both in “Troy” andin “ Tlios,”’ as meant to indicate “the climates 
of the globe.” Mr. Philip Smith, the English editor of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s “Troy,” pointed out (p. 188) the plain indications of the torrid 
and temperate zones on this ball. Now, as Dr. Brentano observed, the 
mathematical proof of the spherical form of the earth was first given 
by Eudoxus of Cnidus, circ. 370-360 8.c. From that time dated the 
division of the globe into zones. Since the objects referable to 
strata 3, 4, 5 cannot, as Dr. Schliemann admits, be accurately dis- 
criminated, this terra-cotta ball, found in the stratum of 3, may have 
belonged to 4 or to 5. That is, if I am right, it may have belonged 
to the Greek Ilium or to the Macedonian Ilium. This would agree 
with the chronological inference from the zones. Not being able to 
meet this argument, Dr. Schliemann resorts, as he too often does in 
“‘Troja,” to invective. This proves nothing: the inference from the 
terra-cotta ball remains as firm as if Dr. Schliemann had been logical 
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and courteous. Then, at a depth of twenty feet, was found another 
terra-cotta ball (‘Ilios,” p. 563 ; Nos. 1228, 1229), scrawled over with 
a letter which, as Dr. Schliemann himself perceived, is the Greek p. 
Here is another Hellenic trace at this depth. And next, I would invite 
attention to another very interesting piece of evidence, which, so far 
as I am aware, has not yet been noticed. Object No. 520, figured 
in “ Ilios,”’ p. 424, is thus described : 


‘‘ Piece of Ivory, belonging to a Trojan seven-stringed Lyre.” 


This was found at a depth of twenty-six feet, ¢.¢., in the stratum 
of the Third City. The seven holes pierced in the ivory prove that 
the lyre really had seven strings. Now, as is well known, the lyre, 
which in an older form had only four strings, is said to have been 
first made a heptachord by the Aeolic Terpander of Lesbos, about 
660 s.c. And whether the tradition is or is not correct as to the man, 
there can be little doubt that it is nearly right as to the age, since 
the date agrees with the rise of that poetry which presupposes a 
developed lyre. The lyric poetry of the Aeolic and Dorian schools 
had its beginnings in the seventh century B.c. Suppose, now, that 
the Third City was indeed the earliest phase of the historic Ilium— 
the Aeolic colony. Nothing could be more natural than that we 
should find there the newly-improved instrument of Aeolic song. 
Though Dr. Schliemann’s ivory lyre was never touched by Paris or 
Cassandra, it is quite possible that it may have vibrated to melodies 
of Sappho or Alcaeus. 

Thus, then, stands the question as to whether the third, fourth, 
and fifth settlements are prehistoric or Hellenic. The evidence of 
particular objects found in the diggings could not be brought to bear 
with precision except on an assumption which is absolutely unwar- 
rantable, and which Dr. Schliemann’s own books decisively exclude, 
viz., that both the depth and the position of each several object were 
accurately registered by him, or by his workmen, at the moment of 
discovery. On the other hand, we find ascribed to strata below six 
feet not only pottery which is presumably older than Hellenic life 
at Hissarlik, but also pottery which, as M. Dumont says, might have 
belonged to any epoch of Hellenic civilization. Further, we find in 
the lower strata an object marked with Greek letters, another object 
which should not be older than the seventh century B.c., and another, 
not older than the fourth century n.c. In regard to the architectural 
remains, an eminent expert reports that he cannot prove them to be 
Hellenic, but neither can he prove them to be prehistoric. And on 
the supposition that they are Hellenic, their present state agrees with 
historical notices of successive phases in the architectural life of the 

(1) ‘‘ Dr. Schliemann is mistaken (“ Troja,” p. 241) when he says that he has ‘answered 


in full Professor Jebb’s and Brentano’s fallacies about the terra-cotta ball.’ The ‘fallacies’ 


were his own. The inferences of his opponents were logically unassailable.” —Saturday 
Review, Dec. 8, 1883. 
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town which actually stood at Hissarlik, as Dr. Dérpfeld himself has 
expressly acknowledged. 

Fair-minded readers will now be able to weigh the probabilities 
for themselves. If we suppose these three settlements to be Hellenic, 
then the settlement which preceded them, though prehistoric, is not 
thrown back into so remote an antiquity as to exclude the idea that 
it may have been a town which was taken by Achaean invaders of 
the Troad, and which gave rise to the legend of Troy. If, on the 
contrary, we suppose them to be prehistoric, then we have to make 
chronological room between our “Troy” and circ. 700 B.c.—when 
the Greek Ilium was founded—for the rise, existence, decay, and 
fall of three successive prehistoric cities. On this view, it would be 
a moderate estimate which referred the archetype of Troy to about 
2300 s.c. Buta town which perished in a pre-Hellenic antiquity 
cannot have been the town which gave rise to the legend of Troy, 
since that legend requires Hellenic invaders. 

So far of the actual remains at Hissarlik. ‘Troja” has corrected the 
stratification given in “ Tlios,” and has also adopted the “second city ” 
as Troy. And it is probable, as has been seen, that only two settle- 
ments of any importance are to be recognised—viz., (1) this pre- 
historic town, now called Troy, and (2) the historic Ilium, in its 
Greek, Macedonian, and Roman phases. 

We now turn to a further question. What is meant by “ finding 
Troy”? In what sense isit possible to find it ? 

Dr. Schliemann set out from the fixed belief that the poetry relating 
to Troy had the value of history. Even in “ Troja’’ he quotes an utter- 
ance of Cassandra in the “Agamemnon” of Aeschylus as an argument 
for the precise course of the river Scamander.'’ Mr. Sayce, on the 
other hand, finds this faith no longer so easy. He has lately dis- 
covered that the “ Iliad”’ is a cynical poem composed by a late Greek 
sceptic who had caught the spirit of Aristophanes and anticipated 
that of Cervantes. ‘“‘ To me,” writes Mr. Sayce, “the general tone of 
the ‘ Iliad’ sounds like that of ‘Don Quixote.’”? A critic of so much 
literary insight could not be so inconsistent as to assume that this 
mock epic of circ. 430 B.c. was also a chronicle, trustworthy for the 
minutest facts of circ. 1180 B.c. Hence the wavering and haziness 
which pervade the references of ‘‘ Troja” to this awkward topic. It 
has, indeed, been a perpetual cause of confusion in the theories of 

(1) “'Troja,” p. 67. Cassandra says: ‘‘Scamander, river of my fatherland! From the 
days of my childhood I grew up near thy banks.’ (Agam. 1156 ff.) ‘‘This passage 
seems to prove that, in the opinion of Aeschylus, the Scamander flowed at the foot of 
Troy, and consequently that it was to be held identical with the immense bed of the 
small rivulet (Kalifatli Asmak), which really flows at the foot of Hissarlik ”’! 

(2) Journal of Philology, Vol. xii., pp. 37 ff.—‘‘ The Odyssey seems to me to breathe 
the spirit of Aiskhylos, the Iliad the spirit of Aristophanés To me the general 
tone of the Iliad sounds like that of Don Quixote: there runs through the greater part 


of ita mocking laugh, which holds up to scorn all that once claimed the deepest reverence 
of the Greek people ’’! 
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Dr. Schliemann and his allies. I shall endeavour to put the points 
of the case distinctly. 

I. The Homeric poems are the ultimate sources of knowledge con- 
cerning Troy. If an oral tradition had preserved the facts of a real 
war, the Homeric poet might have used it, but he might also have 
altered or embellished it. The story, in the shape in which we have 
it, must be considered as a poetic creation. The romance of Charle- 
magne embodies the historical fact that an Emperor once ruled 
Western Europe from the Eider to the Ebro. It also departs from 
history in sending Charlemagne on a crusade to Jerusalem, because, 
when the romance arose, a crusade belonged to the ideal of chivalry. 
ti Analogy might suggest that an Achaean prince had once really held 
i a position like that of Agamemnon; also, that some Greek expedition 
to the Troad had occurred, whether this Achaean prince had himself 
borne part in it or not. Both inferences are probable on other 
grounds. Some memorable capture of a town in the Troad had 
probably been made by Greek warriors; beyond this we cannot 
safely go. Myth could deal with oral tradition as freely as romance 
with written history. Indeed, it would be natural to expect that the 
liberties of myth should be even bolder than those of romance, since 
the control was less definite. Pompeii was buried, and was redis- 
covered. The difference between the case of Pompeii and the case 
of Troy is not merely in the degree of the evidence, but in the kind 
i That Pompeii (1) existed, (2) existed there, are facts as well attested 
as any in history. For Troy all the evidence is, in its nature, only 
mythical. It depends on poetical fancy playing around unwritten 
legend. 

II. The Homeric data for the site of Troy (of the buildings we shall 
speak presently) fall under three heads. (a) First come those more 
general data which are implied in the political attributes of the 
town, and in the story of the siege, as conceived by the Homeric 
poet. Troy is described as the wealthy capital of a wide and 
powerful realm. Priam is a mighty king, with numerous tributaries 
and allies. Troy stands a siege of ten years by the united forces of 
Greece. All this implies that the site of Troy—as imagined by the 
Homeric poet—was one of natural strength. No town could easily 
have had a weaker site than the low mound at Hissarlik, in the most 
exposed part of the open plain, and close to the Hellespont. The 
historic Ilium was always, in a military sense, very weak: it was 
taken by Dercyllidas—by Charidemus—by Fimbria, and abandoned 
even by the warlike Gauls precisely because it was untenable. Half 
the force of the Homeric Greeks could have cut off its supplies, and 
starved it out,—unless they had preferred to storm it,—in as many 











{ 
/ (1) Freeman, Historical Essays, First Series, Essay I., ‘‘ The Mythical and Romantic 
’ 


Elements in Early English History,” p. 30. The whole essay is well worth study in 
connection with the Trojan question. 
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months, or weeks, as the Homeric siege took years. Hissarlik, 
plainly enough, is not the kind of site the poet has before his fancy. 

(b) Next there are the data from particular natural features. The 
capital feature in the Troy of Homer is the high and steep acropolis. 
“ Lofty,” “ windy,” are constant epithets. When the wooden horse 
is already within the acropolis, the Trojans debate whether they shall 
drag it up to the summit of the acropolis, and hurl it over the pre- 
cipitous crags.’ The river Scamander flowed near the city, and at no 
great distance in front of it joined another river, the Simois. A 
little north-west of the city gate were two natural springs. In front 
of the city was “a high mound,” that of Batieia. Beside the river 
Simois was a hill, “ Callicoloné,” so placed with regard to the 
“ beetling ” heights of Troy that the war-god could be imagined as 
appearing at successive moments on one and on the other. 

Now, these conditions are strikingly united in the hill known as 
the Bali Dagh, above the village of Bunarbashi on the south side of 
the Trojan plain. There is a “lofty” acropolis. The highest part of 
the acropolis overhangs precipitous crags, which descend abruptly on 
the south and south-west sides to the valley of the Mendere (Sca- 
mander). The Homeric epithet “ beetling ” is perfectly applicable 
here. The Mendere flows at the base of the hill, and, in front of it, 
joins the Bunarbashi river (the Simois). At a short distance to the 
north-west, springs are found in just the position described by Homer. 
A large mound and a hill which can answer to Callicoloné also exist. 

No wonder, then, that since the visits of Lechevalier, in 1785 
and 1786, an overwhelming preponderance of competent opinion 
has fayoured his conclusion—that the Bali Dagh must have been 
the acropolis of which the Homeric poet was thinking. Colonel 
Leake spoke decidedly. Even a person who had not read Homer, 
he remarked, if at all accustomed to observe the sites of ancient 
Greek towns, must fix on Bundrbashi “for the site of the chief 
place of the surrounding country.” Exactly the same opinion 
was expressed to Professor Ernst Curtius by Count von Moltke— 
that “ he knew no other site in the Trojan plain for a chief town of 
ancient time.” ? The same is the view of Mr. Tozer in his “‘ Highlands 
of Turkey ” :—‘ A person accustomed to observe the situation of 
Hellenic cities would at once fix on this as far more likely to have 
recommended itself to the old inhabitants of the country than any 
other in the neighbourhood.” So, too, thought Forchhammer. So 
thought Kiepert. So, in his History of Greece (vol. i., p. 79), Ernst 
Curtius says of the springs at Bunarbashi :—“ This pair of rivulets is 

(1) Od. 8, 508. # ard merpawy Badéey iptoarrag én’ dxpne. 

(2) Ina letter which I received from him not long ago, Professor Curtius observed, 
with reference to his identification of Troy with the site at Bunarbashi: ‘‘ Jules Girard 
de l'Institut (Revue des Deux Mondes, 1883, Juillet, p. 353) stimmt mir bei, und Feld- 


marischall Graf Moltke sagte mir noch neulich, dass er keine andere Lage fiir eine 
Hauptstadt alter Zeit in der Ebene kenne.” 
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the immutable mark of nature by which the height towering above 
is recognised as the citadel of Ilium.” His opinion, as he himself 
lately informed me, has not been changed by the excavations 
at Hissarlik. It would be grotesquely absurd to describe a 
Pergamus which stood on that low mound as “ lofty,” “ beetling.” 
The two natural springs do not exist.'_ In short, while the site at 
Bunarbashi strikingly suits the Homeric data, the site at Hissarlik is 
utterly and manifestly unsuitable to them. Even the solitary trait 
which could be claimed in its favour, the notice of Ilios as “ in the 
plain,” belongs, as we shall see presently, to a passage which bears 
traces of being an interpolation. The phrase is entirely out of | 
accord with that conception of the site of Troy which pervades the 
“Tliad ” at large. 

(c) A third class of data may be derived from the position of the 
Greek camp, and from the incidents of the warfare. In “ arguing a 
strong case against a very weak one”—as a minor follower of Dr. 
Schliemann’s camp remarks in ‘‘Troja”—I have always been willing to 
concede a good deal more than he was strictly entitled to claim. On 
his own theory, these military data ought to be treated rigorously. 
If they are so treated, they are simply conclusive against Hissarlik. 
In my opinion, however, it is unnecessary to press them. It is fairer 
to suppose that the epic poet may have made oversights, or may not 
even have cared to be exact here. But since I have studied a book 
which appeared last year, and which exhausts this part of the ques- 
tion, I feel bound, in justice to that book, to add a reservation. If 
the tactical data are to be taken strictly, then it can be shown that 
they do fit Bunarbashi as certainly as they do not suit Hissarlik. 
The demonstration of this has been worked out in full detail, with 
maps, by Mr. George Nikolaides, in his “’IAiaéos Yrparyyixr 
Auoxevy,” (“ Tactical dispositions of the Iliad””—a development of 
his earlier work, “‘ Topographie et plan stratégique de I’Iliade.’’)? 

III. Turning from the site to the buildings of Troy, we find the 
Homeric data to be briefly these. The “Iliad” conceives Troy as “a 
great city,” “with wide streets,” surrounded by a strong wall, which 
has parapets and towers. Above the lower town, the ground slopes 
up to the lofty acropolis or Pergamus. On the acropolis was the 
stately palace of Priam, large enough to accommodate a household of 
at least one hundred and fifty persons. There, too, was the “ fair 
house ” of Paris, and the “well-built ” house of Hector. There was 
the temple of the guardian goddess of Troy, Pallas Athene. There 

(1) Dr. Schliemann now finds the springs of the Scamander in the recesses of a cavern 
near Hissarlik, where there was ‘a water-conduit of a very primitive sort!’ (“ Troja” 

. 64, f. 
rr) Thies me to task, by-the-bye—and justly, I think—for too great easiness 
in conceding to Dr. Schliemann that the Mépyapya which Xerxes ‘‘ went up” to see, when 
he passed through the Troad, may have been at the historic Ilium. The point being 
obscure, I preferred to waive it. But Mr. Nikolaides gives almost conclusive reasons for 
holding that it was the Bali Dagh. 
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also was the temple of Apollo, and the temple, or altar, of Zeus. 
The mound at Hissarlik is manifestly, indeed ludicrously, inadequate 
for the spacious and magnificent Pergamus or Upper Town of Troy, 
as it existed in the conception of the Homeric poet. Having been on 
the Bali Dagh, I can add my testimony to that of so many other 
visitors, that it suits the Homeric data in these respects. It 
satisfies the two cardinal requirements. First, there is room enough 
for a city on the scale indicated by the “Iliad.” Secondly, the form 
of the ground places the “lofty ” Upper Town in its proper relation 
to the Lower Town, which would have extended over the lower slopes 
towards Bunarbashi. 

IV. In the settled belief of antiquity, the destruction of Troy had 
been both complete and final. When Aeschylus speaks of it as 
“levelled with the ground,” when Euripides says that “ not even a 
vestige of the walls is left,” they are giving voice to the universal 
tradition. The orator Lycurgus (circ. 332 B.c.), says that, since Troy 
was first destroyed, the site had remained desolate through the ages. 
Strabo, and all the authorities known to him, with one solitary 
exception, rejected the Homeric pretensions of the Greek LIlians at 
Hissarlik. The exception was Hellanicus, a compiler of local myths, 
who, as Strabo remarks, had paid court to the Ilians, after his manner, 
by recording the local claim which their vanity had set up. His care- 
lessness, noticed by Thucydides, is proved by extant examples; and his 
authority on matters of historical criticism is such as would belong to 
a popular writer who, indifferent to the search for truth, espoused any 
paradox which might ingratiate him with his patrons of the moment. 
The theory that the Greek Ilium stood on the grave of Homeric Troy 
was rejected alike by ancient tradition and ancient criticism. 

V. Let us now survey the results obtained by the preceding 
discussion, and see how far they lead towards a general conclusion. 

1. <A considerable prehistoric town—probably as old as cire. 
1200 x.c., possibly older—has been found at Hissarlik. No remains 
of presumably equal antiquity have been found elsewhere in the 
Troad. Hissarlik is provisionally entitled to the full advantage of 
this circumstance. Although the fact can be no more proved than 
disproved, we will suppose that this town at Hissarlik was captured, 
say circ. 1200 B.c., after a memorable siege. We will further suppose 
that this particular siege was the nucleus of fact embodied in the 
Trojan myth, as it was elaborated in a later age by the Ionian poetry 
which celebrated the great deeds of Achaean warriors in the Troad. 

2. The Homeric data for the site of Troy are predominantly in 
evident accord with the Bundrbashi site. The one touch which 
favours Hissarlik (J/. 20. 217) belongs to a passage which, on inde- 
pendent grounds, has generally been regarded as a later interpo- 
lation. On the other hand, it cannot be said that the data of the 
“Tliad” are wholly in accord with any one site. It would rather seem 
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that the poet had used some measure of free fancy in combining traits 
from different places. The topography is in some measure eclectic.' 

3. Now compare the topographical relations of Hissarlik and 
Bunarbashi with those of two ancient sites in Greece. The com- 
parison is not the less suggestive because these sites belong to the 
realm of the Homeric Agamemnon. Tiryns was an older place than 
Mycenae. Tiryns, like Hissarlik, was in the open plain, very near 
the sea. The position of Tiryns, just like that of the prehistoric 
town at Hissarlik, declares that it belongs to an age not later, but 
earlier, than the prevalence of danger from the raids of pirates. 
Mycenae, the later stronghold, was further inland, so as to be secure 
from that danger. In this respect, it is analogous to a city which 
should have its acropolis on the Bali Dagh above Bunarbashi. 
Mycenae dominated the plain of Argos as the Bali Dagh dominates 
the plain of Troy. Mycenae commands the access to the inner 
Peloponnesus as the Bali Dagh commands the access to the inner 
Troad. Mycenae was a seat of far wider power and far more 
advanced civilisation than the elder Tiryns. A city built on the 
hill above Bunarbashi would have occupied a position far better 
suited to the capital of a large realm, and would have had far more 
space for handsome buildings, than belonged to the prehistoric 
settlement on the low mound of Hissarlik in the open plain. 

4. It is unnecessary to raise the question here whether the 
somewhat perfunctory diggings which alone have hitherto been 
attempted at Bunarbashi can be regarded as disproving the existence 
at that place of any remains” assignable to a high prehistoric 
antiquity. It is enough here to observe that, by Dr. Schliemann’s 
own admission in ‘ Troja” (p. 268), the “ancient pottery on the Bali 
Dagh” may be as old as the 9th century B.c. The “Iliad” is mani- 
festly informed by a personal acquaintance with the Troad, and, in 
particular, by a prevailing association of ideas with the site on the 
Bali Dagh. Now, suppose that in the 9th century B.c,—since Dr. 
Schliemann himself allows us to go back so far—or even in the 8th 
century 3B.c.—i.e., at some time between 1000 and 800 3.c.—an 
Aeolian or Ionian poet was present in that city built on the Bali 
Dagh, of which the pottery has been traced. The old prehistoric 
town at Hissarlik, utterly destroyed by fire, would then have long 
disappeared. But on the Bali Dagh, above Bunéarbashi, the poet 
may have known a strong and stately town, the ruling city of the 
surrounding district. Mycenae, in the great days of the Pelopid 
dynasty, might easily have claimed legendary associations which 


(1) See my paper on “The Ruins at Hissarlik” (Journal of Hellenic Studies, iii- 
pp. 192 ff). 

(2) ‘‘ Eine genaue Untersuchung hat noch nicht stattgefunden, so viel ich weiss,” Pro- 
fessor Ernst Curtius writestome. Noticing the tracesof buildings on the acropolis found 
by Hahn, he adds that the springs below must have attracted inhabitants to the spot 
from the most ancient times. 
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should connect it with the older and ruder Tiryns. So the powerful 
city on the Bali Dagh might seek to connect its past with a 
legend which had taken its rise from the older and ruder town— 
long vanished—at Hissarlik. It might claim, for instance, to have 
been founded by Aeneas, after the destruction of Troy. The poet, 
who desired to embellish the legend of the memorable siege, could 
easily be led to place the Troy of his poem in a position like that of 
the city which he actually knew as the ruling city of the land. He 
would invest his Troy with the general characteristics of the town 
on the Bali Dagh. He would give it a “lofty” and “beetling ” 
acropolis. He would endow it with handsome buildings. The 
general course of the rivers, and the striking feature of the natural 
springs at the foot of the hill, just outside the city gates, would be 
reproduced in his epic. Impressed by its great natural strength, as 
he gazed from the Bali Dagh on the sheer precipices descending to 
the valley of the Scamander, or as he looked out over the plain, 
stretching towards the Hellespont, which the hill commands, he 
would imagine the resistance of his Troy to the united force of the 
Achaeans as prolonged and stubborn. It would not trouble him 
that Troy was universally believed to have perished utterly and 
finally. Here, at least, would be a general image in which his Troy 
—not too minutely delineated—might be created. And he would 
not feel bound to observe—rather he would feel impelled to decline 
—too rigorous an accuracy of local detail. He would use the liberty 
to introduce some traits borrowed from other spots in the Troad, or 
even from sites and towns which he had known elsewhere. The 
civilisation and art which he described would be such as he had 
actually known. His picture would be a fancy picture in this sense 
only—that he projected this art and this civilisation into a past of 
which he knew nothing clearly ; and that he did not bind himself to 
reproduce, in all its details, any one site, any one town, any one shield. 

5. Next, consider that place in the twentieth “Iliad” (v. 216) 
which says that Dardanus founded Dardania on the lower spurs of Ida, 
“since holy Ilios had not yet been built in the plain.” This occurs 
in a long speech by Aeneas (vv. 200-258), who traces his own descent 
back to Dardanus. Aeneas there shows that he is related to the 
house of Priam, being the third cousin of Hector. This same twen- 
tieth book (vv. 306 ff.) contains the prophecy that, when Priam’s 
line is extinct, Aeneas and “his children’s children” shall reign 
over the folk of the land—obviously at a capital distinct from Troy, 
since the utter destruction of Troy is associated with the fall of 
Priam’s dynasty. Epic poets usually observe the maxim, “ Don’t pro- 
phecy unless you know.” The poet who glorifies Aeneas in the 
twentieth book knew a dynasty, tracing their descent from Aeneas, 
as actually ruling in the Troad, and at a city which did not claim to 
occupy the site of Troy. He also knew a local belief that Homeric 
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Troy had stood in the open plain. Now this was the local belief 
which actually existed at the Greek Ilium. The Ilians showed 
the lyre of Paris, the shield of Achilles, the stone on which Pala- 
medes played draughts. The passage (v. 216) speaking of Ilios as “in 
the plain” was doubtless composed after the foundation of the Aeolic 
Ilium at Hissarlik—later, that is, than circ. 700 3.c. As to the speech 
in which it occurs, Mr. Leaf well observes (“ Achilleid,” p. 402) :-— 


‘“‘ Most critics reject the greater portion of this long speech, which un- 
doubtedly clogs the action of the poem, though it is interesting in itself. It 


looks like a specimen of the genealogical composition which was so popular in 
the Hesiodean age.” 


The Homeric hymn to Aphrodite, glorifying the Aeneadae, and 
repeating the prediction of their sway in the Troad, is very probably 
of the same age (the seventh century z.c.), if not from the same 
hand, as the interpolated part of the twentieth “Tliad.”* 

6. Such are the outlines of a view which harmonises the facts of 
Hissarlik with the Homeric data. The prehistoric town at Hissarlik 
may have originated the legend of a great siege. But most certainly 
it is not the “lofty Ilios” of which the conception pervades the 
Homeric poems.? That conception is based on the site at Bunar- 
bashi. With the principal traits taken from Bunarbashi, the Homeric 
poems combine some other traits, either invented, or borrowed from 
other sources. In one case, the presence of a later hard is apparent, 
viz., where Ilios is said to be “in the plain.” This was probably 
added after 700 3.c., when a Greek town called “Ilium,” and claiming 
identity of site with Homer’s Troy, actually existed in the open plain. 

The ultimate elements of uncertainty in the problem of Troy 
reside in the nature of our sole documents, The Homeric data are 
(1) of the mythical class, (2) of inadequate precision, (3) of uncertain 
origin. For my proposed solution I claim no more than that, so far 
as the conditions of the problem have yet been defined, it appears to 
satisfy them. If any view can be propounded which satisfies them 
better, no one will rejoice more than I. Meanwhile it is gratifying 
to know that the opinions expressed here have secured the approba- 
tion of scholars and archeologists whose judgment on the ques- 
tions involved is the weightiest that could be given. R. C. Jess. 

(1) Professor Michaclis remarks: ‘‘ The difference of such qualities of Tlios as 
lying év wediw, and, again, as being in a lofty position, is certainly due to different poets ; 
and, if Iam not mistaken, it would not be difficult to show that the whole part in Y 
(Ii. 20), in which Ilios év wedip wexd\coro belongs to an éuBdAqov which is not in 
good accord with the main part of the book.” Professor Michaelis agrees with what I 
have said here as to the relations of Hissarlik and Bunfrbashi to the Iliad. 

(2) If anything in Troja could astonish, it might be the fact that on p. 287 Dr. Schlie- 
mann claims my articles in the Edinburgh Review (April 1881) and in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies (ii. 7 ff), as recognising ‘ the identity of Dlium with the site of Homeric 
Troy’! (p. 285). Their whole purport was the opposite. 

(3) “ Certainly, fooerat jap bray roré the full truth will come to light ; and I have 


little doubt that this will not be far from what you have exposed in your articles in the 


Journal of Hellenic Studies.” With these words of Professor Michaelis, lately written 
to me, I am content to close. 
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IRELAND, it is to be hoped, is now settling down for a few years of 
rest and cessation from crime. The vindication of the laws, albeit 
those laws are coercive and extraordinary, has put a temporary stop 
to agrarian offences and political assassinations. The farmers, unless 
disturbed by some fresh agitation, are bent on making the most of 
the Land Acts, and have obtained such large advantages in the way 
of reductions of rent, that if they prove industrious for the next decade 
and a half and the seasons are tolerably favourable, they may lay 
up sufficient money to enable them to buy out their landlords and 
become owners as well as occupiers. But it is not always the 
interest of the farmer to pay large sums to purchase his rent. If 
the rent be moderate, and if security of tenure be obtained by the 
recent legislation, many farmers will decline to invest their capital 
in extinguishing rents at five, or even four per cent. as long as they 
may possess opportunities for making ten per cent. by jobbing in 
cattle, or by other investments. Hundreds or thousands of poor 
farmers, holding from one to ten acres, although not subjected to 
rent, would be little better than labourers, and in severe seasons 
would be forced to sell or starve. Most of them would prefer to 
sell, and in a brief course of years these pauper peasant proprietors 
would altogether disappear. 

It has been often regretted that many of the Irish Catholic priests 
have shown active sympathy with the extreme Nationalist or Sepa- 
ratist party ; but the priests, in general, are sons of farmers, and 
naturally share the sentiments and prejudices of the class from which 
they sprang. As long as the farmers are discontented, or inclined 
to disloyalty, so long will many of the priests dislike and oppose 
the British Government. And as long as Irish farmers are mere 
slaves of their landlords, and kept by poverty and serfdom low 
down in the social scale, so long will the priests partake in that 
galling sense of undeserved social inferiority, which makes them 
regard the men of the governing class as enemies and strangers. 
The independence and prosperity, however, to be derived from the 
Land Acts, will cause the farmers to rise in the social scale, so that 
many of them will become magistrates, and all of them will feel that 
their interests and those of their governors are identical. Then will 
the priests, by reason of their sympathy with their parents and 
relatives, be rendered more willing to obey those precepts of loyalty 
which have been always inculcated by their religion. Hitherto the 
priests have been loyal mainly by virtue of their religion, in spite 
of the prejudices in a contrary direction inherited from their fathers. 
Henceforward, it is to be hoped, their class feelings, as well as the 
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injunctions of their Church, will make them foes of revolutionary 
agitators. 

One result, and that the worst, which has proceeded from the 
recent land agitation, is the general demoralization of the country. 
The ideas of right and wrong have been confounded. The laws of 
God as well as of man have been brought into contempt. The Irish 
people have learned to seek temporal gain by disobedience to divine 
and human laws, and to set up as the ultimate-tribunal their own will 
in place of the law of the land. The standard of rent, as proclaimed by 
the Land League and proclaimed by Mr. John Dillon and the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, was neither the valuation of Griffith, or that to be 
reached by arbitration between landlord and tenant, but was the 
valuation to be fixed by the tenant alone. It is not surprising to 
find that some tenants pushed the doctrine, thus laid down, to its 
limits, and, according to the testimony of “a distinguished clergy- 
man’”’ never “ paid a penny of rent.” 

Not very long ago a spirit of loyalty to the British Crown existed 
in Ireland, to an extent which was extraordinary, when it is con- 
sidered how few inducements and opportunities Irishmen have had to 
exhibit it. Her Majesty Queen Victoria twice landed on the shores 
of Ireland, and on each occasion was received with rapturous welcomes. 
To her levées and drawing-rooms in Dublin Castle flocked all the 
Irish nobles and gentry, and it was curious to observe the antiquated 
costumes and equipages which were then drawn from retirement, 
rust, and decay, to do honour to the Queen. The streets of Dublin 
were thronged with multitudes anxious to get a passing glance from 
her adored countenance. And when she went to Killarney, the 
neighbourhood for miles around was denuded of horses and convey- 
ances. From Tarbert to Tralee, not a horse or mule or carriage 
of any kind could be procured, for all the animals of draught were 
employed in transporting to the Lakes the farmers and the peasants 
who hoped to see for once in their lives the face of their Sovereign. 
Loyalty seems a duty which once came naturally to Irish Catholics, 
and of which they were proud. The late Cardinal Cullen, as appears 
from his published writings, regarded loyalty to the British Crown 
during long periods of persecution and distress, as a distinguishing 
merit of Irish Catholics. His episcopal charges are full of injunctions 
to his flock, to preserve under all circumstances their loyalty to the 
British Government as a Christian virtue. Yet the British Govern- 
ment took little pains to encourage this virtue among Irish Catholics, 
The Queen paid but two short visits to her Irish dominions, and never 
spent a single Sunday upon Irish ¢erra firma, On the occasion of her 
last visit, she went on board her yacht on a Saturday night and 
steamed out of Kingstown harbour on the following morning. She 
never once entered a Catholic place of worship in Ireland. Yet when 
on the Continent of Europe she has been known to witness functions 
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in Catholic churches. Her sons have visited St. Peter’s and the Pope, 
and gave their photographs, in token of friendship, to Irish Catholic 
ecclesiastics in Rome. The Queen, when in Scotland, attends 
Presbyterian worship, and receives communion in a sitting posture. 
Her representatives in India pay respect to the idolatrous religions 
of the natives, and her troops in Egypt did homage to the Holy 
Carpet. Her Majesty would have set a striking example of tolerance 
to her Protestant subjects and would have gained the hearts of many 
of her Catholic lieges, had she attended High Mass or a Te Deum in 
the Dublin Catholic Cathedral. If she had repeated her visits to 
Ireland, and made them annually or even triennially, no Fenian 
would have dared to show his face in that country. 

Throughout the British Colonies, the feeling of the Catholics, lay 
and ecclesiastical, was originally one of unfeigned loyalty to the British 
Crown. The Colonial Governors almost invariably paid at least official 
respect to the local Catholic bishops and dignitaries. And the general 
testimony of all Catholics was that, in no country under the sun, did 
they enjoy freedom of worship so fully as within the dominions of 
Queen Victoria. But those sentiments of loyalty and affection 
towards the British Government on the part of Catholics have 
recently been greatly changed at home and abroad. Parnellite 
emissaries, in order to serve their separatist designs, have stirred up 
feelings of hatred to England, not only among Catholics in Ireland 
and America, but also among Catholics in every part of the vast 
Colonial empire of Great Britain. The Roman Catholic bishops in 
America and the Colonies were formerly loud in their praise of the 
British Government, but within the last few years have yielded, in 
many cases, to popular pressure, and tacitly or openly have coun- 
tenanced the idea of resistance to England. 

For this change of sentiment among Roman Catholics the Pope is 
not to be blamed. Leo XIII., pursuing the policy of his predecessors, 
has done all he could and is doing all he can, to put down treason in 
Ireland. Archbishop MacHale, when he imprudently took part in 
dangerous demonstrations of popular opposition to the British Govern- 
ment, was silenced by Gregory XVI.; the great O’Connell was 
checked by Pius IX.; and the Parnellite bishops were lately admon- 
ished by Leo XIII. And on every occasion of Papal interference 
to suppress overt manifestations of disaffection among Irish Catholics, 
the Pontiff’s word was sufficient to destroy, for the time being, all 
treasonable organizations in Ireland, for no Irish rebellion can hope 
to be successful without the aid of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics ; 
and the Catholic bishops and priests dare not head any revolutionary 
movement without the consent and approbation of the Supreme 
Pontiff. Such consent and approbation have been constantly with- 
held and refused. The action of the Pope has sometimes, indeed, 
been described as tardy and hesitating, but it should be remembered 
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that his action in these matters depends upon the uncertain and tardy 
means of information which he possesses concerning Irish political 
affairs, and that his hesitation is sometimes to be attributed to ignor- 
ance of the intentions and dispositions of the British Government. 
Any hasty action of the Pontiff, based on imperfect knowledge, would 
do harm rather than good. And it is manifest that the Papal policy 
must always be more or less guided by accurate knowledge of the policy 
of Great Britain. By the fault of the British Government it happens 
that the Pope is left to depend for authentic information concerning 
the policy of England upon means which are desultory, humiliating, 
and unsatisfactory. There are no regular diplomatic relations between 
St. James’s and the Vatican. The absence of such relations has long 
been an occasion of irregularity, inconvenience, and regret. 

The necessity of maintaining at Rome a regular and acknowledged 
diplomatic agent of Great Britain is now more evident than ever. 
The Pope’s aid is essential, not indeed to repress Irish insurrections, 
but to oppose the spirit which leads to insurrection, and which 
renders constitutional government almost impossible in every country 
where it prevails, The question, however, of establishing diplomatic 
relations with Rome is one which it is a great mistake to term a 
merely Irish question, or to try to put aside by the remark that 
England does not require any assistance from the Pontiff, and 
declines to govern Ireland through Rome. In every country where 
Great Britain possesses interests, commercial or political, there are 
Catholics, whose influence, if not ranged on the side of England, 
may be employed against England and in favour of France or 
Russia. There are millions of Irish Catholics in Great Britain 
and her colonies, and there are also no inconsiderable number of 
British Catholics in the same regions. In America the Catholics 
of Irish descent are so numerous as to constitute a formidable 
power in the United States, a power whose influence no political 
party can afford to despise. All these millions of Catholics, what- 
ever be their descent or nationality, be they British, Irish, or Ameri- 
cans, be they Monarchists or Republicans, are spiritually subject 
to the Pope; and in proportion as they are true Catholics, 
yield to him homage and obedience in all matters within the moral 
as well as the spiritual domain. ‘The spiritual master of these 
millions is a potentate whose aid cannot safely be despised by 
the temporal sovereign. During modern years, at all events, the 
Papal power has been confessedly exerted everywhere against revolu- 
tion and rebellion, and in favour of law and order. During the 
first quarter of this century the Pope was at one time the only 
continental ally of Great Britain against Bonaparte. At present 
the autocrat of all the Russias finds it necessary to establish diplo- 
matic relations with Rome; and the Protestant Emperor of Ger- 
many is not ashamed to go to Canossa, and send an accredited agent 
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to the Vatican. Why does Great Britain, Protestant power though 
she be, decline to treat openly with Rome, and why does she refuse 
to send a duly authorised envoy to the Papal Court ? 

It may be confidently asserted that the principal leaders of political 
parties in England, whether Conservative or Liberal, whether it be 
a Beaconsfield or a Gladstone who rules the destinies of the empire, 
entertain for themselves no objection against establishing regular 
diplomatic relations with a Court with which they have been, 
from time to time if not continuously, compelled to treat indirectly. 
Years ago the Papal Nuncio at Paris or Brussels was the occasional 
intermediary between Rome and St. James’s. Sometimes a Protestant 
prelate, such as the notorious Earl of Bristol, conveyed or was pre- 
sumed to convey the wishes of the British Cabinet to the Propa- 
ganda. Hundreds of letters of Sir J. Coxe Hippesley, an officious 
but unofficial envoy of the British Crown, lie in Roman archives. 
Cardinal Erskine was also employed in an underhand manner at the 
Vatican ; among the more or less official and officious agents at 
Rome were one Jenkins, an antiquary, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Petre, 
the Earl of Minto, who threatened the Pope with the British fleet, 
Lord Lyons, Mr. Odo Russell, and Mr. Clarke Jervoise; and, in 
short, there never was a period when the British Government 
omitted to seek the aid of the Pope through irregular channels, 
whenever that aid seemed to be desirable. Even in more recent 
times no Papal appointments to important episcopal sees in Ireland 
were made without attempts, more or less indirect, on the part of 
English agents or quasi-agents to influence them. The mission of 
Mr. George Errington, so long denied, was at last acknowledged. 
No doubt can now be entertained that he ably discharged, without 
remuneration, and notwithstanding occasional repudiations, some of 
the most important duties of an envoy. Those British statesmen, 
therefore, who say that a British envoy at the Papal Court is un- 
necessary, While they themselves employ one, are guilty of hypocrisy. 
And they might as well at once assert that it is befitting to the 
dignity of the British empire first to use and afterwards to repudiate 
the services of casual visitors and irresponsible amateurs in delicate 
affairs of diplomacy. Most persons, however, are of opinion that if 
diplomatic intercourse of some kind with Rome be necessary, such 
intercourse should be open and above-board. The Conservative 
Premiers are only deterred by fear of the Orangemen, and the 
Liberal Premiers by fear of the extreme Radicals, from taking the 
honourable course of openly establishing those diplomatic relations 
with Rome which they know by experience to be absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

The chief uses of a British envoy to Rome are, moreover, in a 
great measure lost by the employment of irregular and temporary 
agents. ‘The Popes, and none more so than the present occupant of 
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the Vatican, are sincerely anxious to learn the wishes of the British 
Government, that they may in all just requirements obey them. 
Leo XIII., from his youth upwards, was a diligent student of Irish 
history. He knows all that Irish Catholics suffered in former genera- 
tions, and he knows also that the present rulers of Ireland are fully 
sensible of the errors, nay, crimes, of the Governments that have 
passed away, and that they desire nothing so much as to retrieve 
and undo the mistakes and delinquencies of their predecessors. For 
the knowledge of what is now going on in Ireland or in Great 
Britain and the colonies the Pope is mainly dependent upon the 
reports which are made not to himself but to the Propaganda by 
British, Irish, and other ecclesiastics, and upon statements made to 
himself by these prelates and dignitaries in audiences. These reports 
and statements are to some extent confined to ecclesiastical affairs, 
and when they refer to political or semi-political questions must be 
in a measure defective and one-sided. The other side of such ques- 
tions—and all questions have another side—may be, but is not always, 
represented to the Pope by private and irresponsible persons, whose 
statements of necessity lack authority and are open to suspicion. 
The statements presented to him by unofficial, volunteer, and tem- 
porary agents of Great Britain cannot always be received with that 
amount of confidence which is desirable. They are subject to the 
objection that they may be proffered for an immediate party pur- 
pose at the desire of the British Minister of the day, and are liable 
to be disowned or repudiated by succeeding Ministers. The repre- 
sentations made to the Pope by an agent whose credentials are personal 
rather than official, and whose mission, if mission it can be called, is 
merely temporary, may be based upon fulse or imperfect information, 
or perhaps prompted by purely personal and interested motives. 

The British envoy to the Vatican, to be truly efficient and useful 
to his country, should \be a permanent official, not removable on 
change of Cabinets. It would be desirable that this envoy should be 
a Roman Catholic layman of rank, or at least of independent posi- 
tion, and he should certainly be more of an ambassador than a mere 
Foreign Office clerk. He should possess the confidence of Roman 
Catholic bishops as well as of the Crown. He ought to be enabled 
to entertain the Roman Catholic bishops and the chief ecclesiastics, 
regular us well as secular, who from time to time visit Rome, and 
who possess much valuable information concerning their respective 
spheres of duty in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, which 
none others can so well impart. The envoy’s position should be 
fully recognised, so that the reports he may make either to the British 
Government or to the Pope may be authoritative, and capable of being 
put on record for the benefit of the parties affected or interested. 

‘ Part of the envoy’s business should be the protection of the tem- 
poral interests of British and Irish Catholic ecclesiastics and laymen 
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who are resident in Italy. In 1870, when Victor Emmanuel took 
possession of Rome, the interests of the Catholic subjects of Her 
Majesty who were then resident in that city were placed, without 
any remonstrance from the Queen’s representative, completely at the 
caprice of the Italian Government. Mr. Clarke Jervoise, the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Odo Russell (now Lord Ampthill), was rudely super- 
seded in his functions by Sir Augustus Paget, who took no pains to 
conceal his satisfaction at the capture of Rome and the downfall of 
the temporal power of the Pope. Sir Augustus made little exertion 
to protect the interests of the Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irish- 
men whose properties were endangered by the change of govern- 
ment. The British and Irish Zouaves, as was duly recorded in the 
Foreign Office reports, were contemptuously “ handed over to Mon- 
signor Stonor,” to be by him sent to their respective homes. The 
lands of the British and Irish ecclesiastical colleges were partially 
confiscated, although a word from the English ambassador to the 
King would at one time have been sufficient to save them. The case 
of the Irish College, or, as Sir Augustus Paget contemptuously 
termed it, “the so-called Irish College,” was extraordinary. The 
lands of this college were held in trust by the four Irish Archbishops 
in their capacity of British subjects, and were not held by them as 
an Italian corporate body. Those lands were, therefore, altogether 
exempt from the law of conversion, which was applicable only to the 
properties of ecclesiastical corporations. Yet those lands were among 
the very first which were announced for sale by auction under the 
Act for Suppression of the Religious Orders. They were illegally 
set up for auction, and although withdrawn from sale under the 
Act, were eventually purchased in a compulsory fashion by Victor 
Emmanuel, who threw them at once into his private demesne outside 
the Porta Salara. The lands on the Esquiline purchased by Father 
Douglas, who expended on them and in erecting a church and con- 
vent thereon the sum of £40,000, were seized, and Father Douglas 
himself was prosecuted and convicted in the Italian Courts for 
having fraudulently attempted to secure a portion of his own pro- 
perty! The injustice of these proceedings was subsequently acknow- 
ledged, but too late for any adequate restitution or compensation. 
Yet the Italian Government in 1870 was disposed to exclude from 
the Suppression Act the property of all foreign ecclesiastics, and 
undoubtedly would have been glad to assent to any demand made 
by Great Britain for the exemption of British and Irish properties 
from confiscation or conversion. But no such demand was made; 
and it was felt by some with bitterness, and assuredly not without 
cause, that the interests of the Catholics were neglected simply 
because of their Catholicism. 

It is sometimes asserted as a bar to the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between Great Britain and the Vatican, that the 
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Pope is no longer ruler of the States of the Church and is not a 
temporal sovereign. If the language of any existing Act of Parlia- 
ment warrants this technical objection, the language of that Act 
should be altered by another. It is doubtful, however, whether any 
such change be required. Before 1870, the temporal dominions of 
the Pontiff were so small and were so situated, that diplomatic 
relations with Rome, so far as commercial and mere temporal interests 
were concerned, were almost unnecessary. As a mere temporal 
prince and as compared with the great sovereigns of Europe the 
Pope was then scarcely more important than the Prince of Monaco 
or the President of the Republic of San Marino. And after 1870, 
the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, although his de facto empire 
be limited to his palace and its precincts, is just as available as before 
for all purposes of diplomacy, for the Pope is still by confession of 
the Italian Government an independent sovereign within the Vatican, 
and the Papal ambassadors by virtue of Italian laws possess within 
the city of Rome all the immunities and privileges claimed by 
ambassadors to the King. Moreover, the Pope has never assented 
to his own spoliation, nor was any formal assent to that spoliation 
given at any time by any of the European powers. His ,Holiness 
may still claim to be de jure the master of the former pontifical 
territories, but that claim does not prevent the sovereigns of Europe 
from continuing to send their envoys to the Vatican, nor does it 
cause the King of Italy to consider the maintenance of diplomatic 
relations with the Pope as an unfriendly act on the part of those 
sovereigns. On the contrary, the withdrawal of all ambassadors to 
the Pope on the ground that the seizure of Rome by the King 
rendered such withdrawal imperatively necessary, would have been 
considered by the Italian Government as a most unfriendly, dangerous, 
and hostile step, and equivalent to an attack upon the unity of the 
kingdom. It is the spiritual sovereignty of the Pope which for 
centuries has made his Court one of the most important if not the 
most influential in the world. And no severer blow could be struck 
at the independence and unity of Italy than the declaration that the 
complete overthrow of the temporal power necessitated the cessation 
of diplomatic intercourse with the Vatican and the consequent sus- 
pension or interruption of the exercise of the Pope’s spiritual 
authority. 

A magnificent future lies before the vast empire of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and there ought to be nothing to prevent Irishmen and 
Catholics from contributing to, and sharing in, the brilliancy of that 
future. The destiny of that empire must be affected by the Catholic 
and Irish elements which enter largely into its composition. Irish 
Catholics have been for years past diminishing in number in their 
native land, but they have been increasing in wealth and in political 
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power. Under the influence of the Land Acts their material pros- 
perity will be largely advanced, and their political strength must 
increase in a corresponding proportion. If Irishmen are numerically 
diminishing in Ireland, they are multiplying in Great Britain, the 
colonies, and America. The British Government has already expe- 
rienced to its cost the effects of the hostility of the Irish party in 
Parliament, and has to face the possibility that the Irish votes may 
soon be numerous enough to decide the fate of Cabinets and to inter- 
fere mischievously with the policy of the Empire. It is not difficult 
to suppose that the Irish and Catholic dwellers in the colonies may 
yet become so numerous and influential as to acquire a power capable 
of being exercised with effect either to the advantage or to the pre- 
judice of British interests. Sad proof was recently given that the 
Irish in America entertain sentiments of deepest hatred to Great 
Britain. Occasions may yet arise when the enmity of the Irish race 
at home and abroad against the English will be of much more serious 
moment than at present, and may cause great trouble if not danger 
to the empire. 

Unfortunately the policy of the British Government, and that 
even within the last fifty years, has aimed at the diminution of the 
legitimate influence of the Catholie Church in Ireland. The aboli- 
tion of the Protestant Church Establishment diminished indeed the 
revenues of Protestant clergymen, but gave permanency and security 
to those diminished funds in such a way as to make the disestablish- 
ment a virtual re-endowment. The Catholic Church received no 
pecuniary benefit from that measure, and while Protestant prelates 
remain on the Privy Council, the Roman Catholic prelates are 
excluded from a position which would enable them to give advice in 
the government of their country. The national education system 
was absolutely framed so as to make the teachers in the schools, and 
the scholars through the teachers, feel that the Protestant State, not 
the Catholic Church, was their chief master. The late Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whately, was for years the presiding 
genius at the Education Board, and exerted himself, as his writings 
published after his death proved beyond a doubt, to make the 
national system a means for spreading Protestantism. The godless 
colleges were instituted in order to tempt Catholics to accept higher 
education from professors of any or of no religion. A Catholic 
university was long denied to Irish Catholics, and at last was reluc- 
tantly granted upon niggardly terms. It cannot be doubted that 
these educational measures, which were intended to make loyal 
citizens at the expense of Catholicism, succeeded only in making bad 
Catholics and disloyal citizens, and in alienating from the Govern- 
ment, to a deplorable extent, the feelings of the Catholic bishops 
and priests, whose legitimate influence it was sought to undermine. 
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In proportion as the influence of the priests was diminished, the 
opportunities of the Fenians increased. The British Government 
assisted the revolution in Italy which dethroned the Pope. The 
same British minister who glorified Garibaldi, now finds his Nemesis 
in another Garibaldi in Ireland, Mr. Parnell, whom he was obliged 
to imprison for a time, and with whom he is now forced to treat, 
although he is the leader of a revolutionary party which seeks to 
destroy the British Government in Ireland. 

Crimes in Ireland and the wicked attempts of Fenians elsewhere 
may be suppressed by vigorous administration of exceptional and 
coercive laws. A truce between Fenians and the constituted autho- 
rities may doubtless be arranged through the leader of the nationalist 
party by the Prime Minister. But the removal of the causes of 
Trish disaffection and of that demoralization which produces periodical 
disturbances of law and order, can hardly be effected by negotiation 
with revolutionary leaders, or by coercive enactments however severe. . 
The statutes lately passed for the suppression of crime and outrage 
in Ireland cannot always remain in force, nor can the country be 
permanently governed by martial law. Coercion Acts cannot lessen 
the virulence of the hatred towards England which the Parnellites 
foment in every country wherein Irishmen are to be found. If any 
person be able to remove the spirit of demoralization, which renders 
Irishmen at home or abroad the ready dupes of Fenian and revolu- 
tionary agitators, and to stay the spread of that anti-English hatred, 
which, if unchecked, may at some future time cause serious embarrass- 
ment to the British Government, that person is the Pope, and his 
efforts in that direction which, at some risk to his own temporal 
interests, have been already made for the sake of the Catholic reli- 
gion in general, and of the true welfare of Ireland in particular, 
should be actively seconded by the British Government, not only 
by means of remedial legislative measures, but by exhibiting cordial 
concurrence with the efforts made by the head of the Catholic Church 
to suppress Fenianism and the spirit of revolution. It is needless to 
add that the establishment of diplomatic relations with Rome is 
essentially necessary to enable Leo XIII. to fulfil his mission of paci- 
fication and regeneration with completeness and in harmony with the 
benevolent views of the British Government. 

Seeing that such vast interests are at stake, not only in Great 
Britain and Ireland but in every country wherein English-speaking 
Catholics reside, is it wise on the part of Great Britain to neglect 
the opportunity of securing the assistance of such a potent ally as 
the Pope, on the easy terms of sending to the Vatican a British 
envoy P 


W. Maziere Brapy. 
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Tue publication of the late Professor Maurice’s biography, twelve 
years after his death, naturally awakens many recollections in the 
minds of those who knew and loved him; but it is not my object to 
add any further reminiscences to those which his son, Colonel 
Maurice, has here gathered together with so reverent and loving a 
hand; and others, especially Mr. Llewelyn Davies, have spoken far 
better of his teaching than I can hope to do. Many doubtless of his 
critics, and of those who belong to the various schools of his 
ecclesiastical opponents, will write of him in the same sneering tone 
to which we were familiar in his lifetime ; and I shall offer no refu- 
tation of such criticisms. To my mind he stands above any need for 
counter eulogies. I merely wish to record some of the impressions 
which I received from his personal friendship and from the study of 
his works. It is a poor offering, but perhaps he, in his kindness, 
might have welcomed it as coming from an old pupil— 
‘* Ut caput in magnis ubi non est tangere signis 
Ponitur hic imos ante corona pedes.” 

His biography, now published, has a twofold value. It shows the 
unity of his life and the continuity of his teaching. I remember 
years ago hearing him in one of his lectures quote the lines of 
Wordsworth— 

‘* The child is father of the man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 

Those lines—which were, he said, “as beautiful and noble a wish 
as a poet could utter’’—were eminently true of himself. He was not 
one of those men who, like St. Augustine or Bunyan, have to turn 
over a new leaf at some special crisis of his career. To the last he 
retained “the young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks,” and 
the aims and feelings of his youth were taken up and matured in the 
powers of his manhood. He was one of the few of whom Jeremy 
Taylor has spoken, of whom the grace of God takes early hold, and 
reason and religion run together like warp and woof to frame the web 
of an exemplary life. But further than this, his biography shows 
that the incidents of his early years, the sort of unspoken tragedy 
which was being enacted in his father’s house, the daily spectacle 
which he witnessed of a deep religious separation between loving 
parents and loving children, contribute much to explain the pecu- 
liarities of his mind and style. 

They explain, for instance, the largeness of his charitable tolerance 
and the anxious scrupulosity of his invariable candour. 

Maurice had seen from childhood the compatibility of a holy 


(1) The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, chiefly told in his own letters. Edited by 
his son, Frederick Maurice. With Portraits ; in 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.). 
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character with a defective creed. Some of those who were nearest 
and dearest to him, and to whom he always looked with the 
deepest gratitude and affection—especially among the Unitarians 
—held views which were opposed to his most intense and cherished 
convictions. This was one cause of his chief intellectual charac- 
teristics. ‘The desire for wnity,” he said in a fragmentary auto- 
biography, “has haunted me all my life through; I have never 
been able to substitute any desire for that, or to accept any of the 
different schemes for satisfying it which men have devised.” In 
other words, says Colonel Maurice, “the great wish in the boy’s 
heart was to reconcile those various earnest faiths which the house- 
hold presented.” As an undergraduate at Trinity College, he had 
learnt indirectly from the study of Plato and the teaching of Arch- 
deacon Hare “that there is a way out of party opinions which is 
not a compromise between them, but which is implied in both, and 
of which each is bearing witness.’ This spirit and principle 
runs through all his writings, and he was as well aware of its 
unpopularity as of its importance. His aim always was, not to give 
cut and dried opinions on party questions, and least of all to express 
them in epigrammatic forms which could be used as effective missiles 
in controversy, but to set free his own mind and those of his fellow- 
men from the bias of unfair prejudice. He would not tumble his 
readers into a stage-coach which would certainly not take them on 
the road to truth, but he would lend them a staff and lantern, and 
himself set forward with them on the way. It was a habit of his 
mind which is illustrated in his Religions of the World, in his Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy, and in multitudes of his sermons, to 
search invariably for the positive elements in the faith and opinions 
of every man, and to avoid the mischievous “ negative” elements 
which lay in their denunciations of others. This was one reason 
why several of his works were written in the form of dialogues. I 
have heard him say that there were very few books in the world— 
pre-eminent among them are the writings of Plato—which adopt this 
“ maieutic”’ or “ obstetric” method of guiding men to truth, by a 
fair discussion of the premisses on which alone it can be based. 
He expressed the hope that the day might yet come when more 
books of this kind should be written. “If I, being no Samson,” 
he writes to his wife, “ have got any strength at all, I will tell you, 
being no Delilah, where the lock is on which it depends: it is simply 
in the faith that the truth which is highest, as well as the highest 
faculty which apprehends it, is also the most universal. I certainly 
find very few who see this as clearly as I wish them to see it. Some 
form of intellectual worship, some exclusiveness or other, mars the 
fulness of this conviction. Till men are brought to it somehow, 
the philosophy of Christianity and of the Church cannot even be 
approached by them; both must seem to them foolishness.” 
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These views and this method explain not only his writings, but 
much also of his life. They give the reason why he was an object 
of hostility to all party-men, upon each of whom, without any dis- 
tinction, he urged fairness towards one another. He was never of the 
least use to the heated partisans who rushed so eagerly to pelt some 
unpopular scapegoat of the hour. It might be predicted as safely of 
him as of Dean Stanley—a man unlike him in everything but innate 
truthfulness and chivalrous generosity—that he would never be 
actuated by the “eternal spirit of the populace,” which leads men 
to trample savagely on the persecuted, and that he would never be 
conspicuous in any “clerical stampede.” He was quite ready to 
“ alienate all respectable Church people” by opposing the Hampden 
agitation. He stood among a very small number of the clergy in 
firmly supporting the admission of Jews into Parliament. This he 
did on the ground, which to most persons would still be unintel- 
ligible, that he acknowledged Christ as the root of our national 
stability, and not the weak declaration that He is so. Against the 
opinion of those who chiefly worked with him, he defended the 
retention of the Athanasian Creed on the ground, to many no less 
unintelligible, that it gave the true conception of eternal life as con- 
sisting exclusively in the knowledge of God, and that it saved us 
from judging others by seeming to pronounce upon them a judgment 
so harsh that it could not be regarded as meant for any individual 
offenders except ourselves. His desire for unity sprang out of that 
love of truth which disunion and opinionativeness always distort. 
With characteristic humility he tells us that as a child he had the 
same temptations to speak and act falsely as other children. “I 
daresay I yielded to them as often. But I do think there was in 
me a love of truth which has kept alive in me ever since.” 

It was the fusion of Maurice’s love of truth with his yearnings for 
unity which gave to his writings the “obscurity” of which almost 
all but his immediate disciples complained. In reality no writer, so 
far as his English style was concerned, was less obscure. His 
sentences were often too long; but I do not think that it is ever 
possible to mistake their meaning, or to doubt as to the construction 
which can alone be put upon them. The little children whom he 
taught, the working men to whom he lectured, the poor villagers of 
the country parishes in which he ministered, never found him 
obscure or mystical. But to many others, to persons of culture and 
to violent ecclesiastical controversialists, he seemed to speak parables, 
because he had a habit of addressing them interrogatively rather than 
by assertion, and because their minds were unreceptive of the truths 
which he desired to set forth. Men look to their religious guides for 
definite propositions and systematised inferences, set forth in clear 
outline, rather after the manner of Fra Angelico than after the 
manner of Rembrandt. But Maurice saw truth as Dante saw charity, 
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in a sunlike centre of light, which caused the outlines of all but 
the main features to be indistinguishable in the surrounding glory.’ 
‘“‘ Dark with excess of light her skirts appeared.” 


Ifa man can see only one fragment of a truth and one side of a 
question, he may feel that absolute certainty about every disputable 
point which is a characteristic of many minds; but if he desires to 
be scrupulously fair, he finds it impossible to shut his eyes to 
the fact, that views which are forced by their adherents into the 
sharpest contradiction are often in reality complementary and supple- 
mentary of each other. Maurice’s one aim, therefore, was to persuade 
men not to plunge into mutual denunciations, but to find a basis for 
unity in things essential, and to assert modestly and tolerantly the 
special truths which they severally held. ‘‘ Nothing,” he said, ‘‘ goes 
nearer to take away one’s senses than the clatter of tongues when 
you feel everyone is wrong, and know that if you tried to set them 
right you would most likely go as wrong as any. It would not be 
so if one had learnt to keep Sabbath days in the midst of the world’s 
sin—but that is the difficulty.” 

Cognate to this balance and resolute fairness of mind was his 
determination to take all men at their best, and to judge them and 
their opinions in the most favourable light. It sometimes happens 
that one text takes more powerful hold of a man’s mind than any 
other, and exercises a preponderant influence upon his life. The text 
to which Maurice most constantly refers as a rule of conduct is 
“ Judge not, and ye shall not be judged.” He tells us that he held it 
in more reverence than any other in the whole Bible. “I do not 
believe that we can, any of us, know the inmost thoughts of another man 
with reference to God.” It always produced self-contempt in him if 
he was led to sauciness of language” or impertinence in judging 
others. And this beautiful habit of mind depended again, in no 
small degree, on the belief which lay at the centre of his entire 
theology, namely, the headship of Christ. Every relation to our 
fellow-creatures seemed to Maurice to be a step in a ladder which 
reached to Christ. The thought which is rarely absent from any of 
his books for many pages is that Christ is King, and that the Church 
is His kingdom. His wife once said to him that he might do much 
better work if he would only act on his conviction that Christ is in 
everyone. He recognised in the rebuke the clearest indication of 
what he felt to be God’s purpose in all His teachings, and it 
led him to such remarks as this to Sir E. Strachey : ‘“ One can find 
enough that is not good and pleasant in all; the art is to detect in 

(1) Dante, Purgator. xxix. 118. 


(2) Maurice’s letters and writings are singularly free from severe remarks about 
persons, even when he was most deeply moved. One of the severost in the book is his 
remark—only, be it observed, in free private intercourse with an intimate friend—about 
Mansel’s Carlton Club and Oxford Common Room yawn, ‘‘’Pon my soul! can’t seo why 
evil should not last for ever, if it.exists now.” 
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them the good thing which God has put into each, and means each 
to show forth;” and this to his wife, “I wish for you and myself, 
dearest, lynx eyes for distinguishing between the precious and the 
evil in ourselves and in others, and then that those eyes may have a 
charm to make the evil as though it were not; for in very truth it is 
a falsehood. It has no reality, and why should we not treat it as 
having none.” 

The formative ideas of his theology have already become apparent 
in this sketch of some elements of his character. From his earliest 
days he was a devout and constant student of the Bible, and— 
especially by his Prophets and Kings—he shares with Dean 
Stanley the high honour of having helped to make its scenes and 
characters more real to thousands of Christians. But he was not timid 
about its authority, and did not exalt it into an object of worship. 
It was not to him a collection of authorised dogmatic writings, or a 
religious book from which everything might be cut out which was not 
found in Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, but a book of work, and busi- 
ness, and politics, not the least like Doddridge, or any other treatise 
about the soul. When eleven thousand clergymen declared that the 
Bible not only contains but is the Word of God, the statement struck 
him not as an exaggeration, but as a perilous denial of the truth. “ The 
word of God,” he said, “I believe, as St. John taught, and as George 
Fox taught, to be very much above the scriptures, however He may 
speak by and in the scriptures.” He regarded all systems, as such, 
as being of the earth, earthy ; but he regarded the Church as a part 
of the spiritual constitution of which the nation and the family are 
lower and subordinate parts. He did not look on baptism as a rite 
in which a supernatural result was attached to a mechanical action, 
but as being the sacrament by which we claim the position which 
Christ has claimed for all mankind. He was rendered absolutely 
miserable by Dr. Pusey’s tract on baptism, which “taught that the 
baptised child was holy for a moment after its baptism, but in com- 
mitting sin lost its purity, and could only be recovered by acts of 
repentance and a system of ascetical discipline.” He differed from 
the “‘ Evangelicals,” because they “seem to make sin the ground of all 
theology,” whereas it seemed to him “ that the living and holy God is 
the ground of it, and sin the departure from the state of union with 
Him into which He has brought us.” The belief that Christ, and 
not the devil, was, in all senses, the King of the Universe, seemed to 
him a matter of life and death, and in that belief his whole theology 
was summed up. Instead of regarding the Fall as determining man’s 
condition, and the devil as the arbiter of it, he thought that the work 
of the Church was to witness that Christ was the head of every man. 
ILis whole being, as Hiiber says, ‘‘ was drenched in Christianity.” If 
he could not address all persons as members of Christ and children of 
God, he said that he could not address them at all. Christ was to. 
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him not the head of a sect, not the founder of a religion. To speak 
thus of Him seemed to Maurice “a ghastly substitution” of religionism 
in the place of a belief in the redemption of mankind by the Son of 
man, and the Son of God. In all his writings, even in his university 
Lectures, we find “ Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end.” 

From this it is easy to understand the three chief controversies by 
which his life was agitated. He did not, as is still repeatedly asserted, 
deny the eternity, he did not even deny the possible endlessness of 
punishment; but he did teach, as Christ himself does, and as St. 
John invariably does, that the adjective “ eternal” signifies a state 
or condition, not an infinite addition sum. To him eternity was the 
antithesis of time, not its indefinite extension: He saw that, in the 
New Testament, things eternal are not things future, but things 
unseen. We are now living in eternity if we have any true life at 
all. He could not accept the dogma of universalism, because he 
could not tell whether it might not be possible for the soul to 
exercise its own free-will in resisting God for ever; but heaven 
meant to him the forgiveness of sins, not the remission of punish- 
ment. He held that the starting-point of the gospel was the abso- 
lute love of God, its reward the knowledge of that love. He did not 
himself dogmatise about “the duration of future punishments; ” he 
only protested against all dogmatism on the subject. He never 
asserted the absurdity, with which he was charged by Dr. Jelf and 
others, that impenitent and unbelieving sinners would be saved, 
seeing that he regarded unbelief and impenitence as being damnation. 
‘To him God was the God of hope, and the devil the spirit of despair, 
and therefore he saw no reason to assert that the victory of eternal 
love over sin must be impossible unless it were gained during this 
mortal life. His conception of the gospel was that it was a message 
that God saves the world. Much of the current theology appeared 
to him in the light of “ destruction taking the name of a gospel.” 
Dr. Pusey publicly said that he and Maurice “ worshipped a different 
God,” and Maurice was almost driven to accept that terrible state- 
ment, for he worshipped “the God who was manifested in His Son 
Jesus Christ, and not another altogether different being, in whom 
we mingle strangely the Siva and the Vishnu—the first being the 
ground of the character, the other its ornamental and graceful 
vesture.” 

The controversy with Dean Mansel stirred his heart to its inmost 
depths. The arguments of the once-famous but already half-for- 
gotten Bampton lectures seemed to cut away the very roots of all 
that he had ever taught. To him the essence of faith was a desire 
to know God, which had never been satisfied except by the mani- 
festation of God in the person of Christ. He saw clearly that Mr. 
Mansel’s arguments would become, as they have become, the basis 
of the negation to which Professor Huxley has given the name of 
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Agnosticism. The very reason why as a youth he had ceased to be 
a Unitarian arose from his belief that the Incarnation had brought 
home to men in a Man the very knowledge of God which Mr. Mansel 
declared to be impossible. The Bamptom lectures were hailed with 
a tumult of acclamation by the religious press, and the author was 
promoted at once to one of the metropolitan deaneries; but, never- 
theless, Maurice saw in them a denial of that real knowledge of the 
love of God, which was to him the very gospel; a definite setting 
up of “religion”’ against God. It is remarkable that the most 
powerful statement of the essentially subversive and irreligious 
tendency of Dean Mansel’s arguments should have come from John 
Stuart Mill." 

The controversy with Bishop Colenso agitated him less deeply on 
theological, but more deeply on personal grounds. Bishop Colenso 
had long been his friend, and had embraced many of his views. 
About his special criticisms and calculations Maurice cared less 
than nothing, but he was so pained and shocked by the apparent 
inference that there was no substantial truth in the narrative of the 
Pentateuch, that, with a chivalry of spirit infinitely rare, he was on 
the point of giving up his incumbency of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, 
in order that he might without suspicion defend the cause of the 
Church among whose clergy, so far at any rate as they are repre- 
sented by their religious journals, he had ever found his bitterest and 
least scrupulous opponents. The passion which he felt on the 
subject led him to one of the severest remarks which occur throughout 
the whole biography. ‘To have a quantity of criticism about the 
dung in the Jewish camp and the division of a hare’s foot thrown 
in my face, when I was satistied that the Jewish history had been 
the mightiest witness to the people for a living God against the 
dead dogmas of priests, was more shocking to me than I can 
describe.” It was hardly less shocking to him that Bishop Colenso 
should be claimed on this ground as the apostle of freethought, and 
that the clergy in general wrapped themselves more closely in their 
dreary and hopeless literalism. And yet, intense as were his 
feelings on the subject, he desisted from the steps which he con- 
templated simply because to carry them out would have worn the 
aspect of taking the side of the strong against the weak. It was 
just that against which he had struggled all his life. “All through 
life his great conviction had been that the solitary Man upon the cross 
is always stronger than the surrounding crowds of soldiers and of 
priests.” 

I have no space to dwell on all Mr. Maurice’s other achievements. 
His works do follow him. His labours as aclergyman were always 

(1) Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, pp. 88—105, where Mill protests 


against the attribution to God of qualities which have a certain signification in man, 
but are meant to have a totally different signification in Him. 
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admirable. Like Jean Gerson, he loved at all times to gather the little 
children around him. He was never so happy as when, in country 
parishes, he was preaching the gospel to the poor. He never read 
prayers, he prayed. Those who in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel heard 
him read the Litany and the Athanasian Creed, came away with 
a new conception of their force and meaning. Had he been a 
philanthropist and nothing besides, I doubt whether any man since the 
days of St. Vincent de Paul has been the originator of more and 
more fruitful works than he. The Early Closing Movement, the 
“Days in the Country” for ragged children, the Co-operative 
Movement, the Higher Education of Women, the Working Men’s 
College, the Organisation of Charity, the Establishment of Girls’ 
Homes, the Sanitary League, and many other endeavours to promote 
the happiness of society, count him as one of their first founders, or 
earliest and most self-denying supporters. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
says that he spent his life “in beating about the bush with deep 
emotion, but never started the hare.” Most men would have a right 
to die happy if they had started but one such hare as these. 
- Above all, if Maurice had left nothing else to the world, he has 
left the legacy of one of the noblest, purest, and grandest characters 
which this generation has seen. We are sometimes told, with a good 
deal of superfluous scorn, that his works won’t live. It is a question 
supremely indifferent to those who loved him best. It is a result 
over which no man has any personal control. It is important for 
the world, it is of consummate importance for himself, that’ every 
man use his powers honestly and faithfully in the cause of all things 
which are true and just and pure; but it is a question of little or no 
concern to him whether his works are destined to attain the rare 
and brief continuance which is called “immortality.” Hundreds of 
books which no human being will ever read again yet live in the 
most effectual way by the influence which they have exercised over 
thousands in the day when they were written, and over hundreds 
of thousands who have propagated the thoughts and impulses which 
were originally derived from their pages. Even if Maurice’s writings 
should cease to be sold or published, they have profoundly affected 
the thoughts of men both in this and the last generation. We have 
a right to hope that by means of his son’s record of what manner 
of man he was, he may exercise an influence still deeper and nobler. 
For this man, to rail at whom well-nigh every religious critic of 
every religious newspaper dipped his pen in gall and falsehood, was 
one of the holiest, humblest, tenderest, most loving of men. A 
relative says of him, that even in childhood he never knew him to 
commit even an ordinary fault, or apparently to entertain an immoral 
idea. He fulfilled Dante’s ideal of one who was in boyhood gentle, 
obedient, and modest; in youth temperate, resolute, and loyal; in man- 
hood prudent, just, and generous; in age thankful, and in perfect 
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peace with God.’ All his life long he showed an awful sense of respon- 
sibility, and a delicate fastidiousness of conscience. -He was always 
a friend to the weak, and wholly fearless of the strong. He had 
risen completely superior to the infirmity of ambition. He lived in 
prayer; sometimes he devoted the whole night to prayer, like the 
saints of old. He would never think even of a pleasant plan for 
himself unless he could connect it with a morallaw. ‘“ Dearest, 
pray that we may be kept thinking of high and earnest things,” he 
wrote to his wife, “‘and so may do our common duties better and 
live in love.” Ali who enjoyed the happiness of his friendship, or even 
of his acquaintance, will unite in saying of him, as was said of 
Newton, that he was “the whitest soul they had ever known.” It 
was this man—this humble, self-denying, chivalrous-hearted saint of 
God, of whom Archdeacon Hare said, in words which many who 
knew him will endorse, that he was “incomparably the grandest 
example of human nature that it has ever been my happiness to 
know ;”’ it was this man, perhaps the truest, bravest, most orthodox, 
most Christ-loving and Christ-like Christian whom this generation has 
seen ;—this man, in whose teaching there was a prophetic accent not 
heard in any living voice,—who, thanks to the fuglemen of the so-called 
“religious world,” lived amid perpetual storms of abuse and false- 
hood, and spent his life under the oppression of a perpetual hissing. 
For these religious assailants, whose aim it seems to have been slowly 
to sting him to death, he felt a sovereign pity, and for the temper 
by which they were animated a sovereign disdain. Unhappily, as is 
shown by too many pages of hig biography and of his own writings, 
their attacks, misrepresentations, and slanders caused him acute 
mental anguish, and he did not learn the simple remedy of never 
reading and never noticing a single line they wrote. But they never 
caused him to waver in fulfilling the high duties which God had 
ascribed to him, nor even produced the sad and common result of 
breaking down his faith in human nature. 


‘‘He loved the world that hated him; the tear 
Which dropped upon his Bible was sincere. 
Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life ; 

And he that forged and he that flung the dart 

Had each a brother’s interest in his heart. 

Blush Calumny, and write upon his tomb, 

If honest eulogy will leave thee room ; 

Thy deep repentance of thy thousand lies 

Which aimed at him have pierced the offended skies, 
And say, blot out my sin, confessed, deplored, 
Against Thine image in Thy saint, O Lord!” 


Freperic W. Farrar, 


(1) Dante, Cansone xvi., st. 7. 
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REALISM BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


“TRAGEDY is no more!” sighs the old playgoer. ‘Oh, for the 
palmy days of the divine Sarah Siddons and the inimitable John 
Kemble. Then there were Titans in the land, giants of thew and 
sinew !” 

May it not be that the divine Siddons mouthed and strutted, that 
the inimitable John was prosy and stilted ; that instead of holding 
up a mirror to nature, the celebrated pair made use of a conventional 
and artificial series of passions invented by their predecessors? 
We know that the audiences of the past were not hung on such 
delicate wires as are those of the present. They could crush and 
fight at a pit door for seven hours, then stand through a five-act 
tragedy with unruffled serenity and content. Persons of eminence 
sat on the stage impeding the performance, while beaux and belles 
gabbled to such an extent, “making a nauseous appearance in a 
side-box,” as Cibber put it, that actors were sometimes compelled 
to shout in order to be heard above the din. There could have 
been but little genuine illusion about that stage. Madame Pritchard 
ran up and down the conventional gamut of her false passions with 
rounded elbow, and bounced to and fro in her great hoop, and 
beaux paused in their cackle to cry, .“‘ Stap my vitals, but the slut 
is fine!” returning presently to the more natural and engrossing 
business of gallantry. The accomplished Foote said to Henderson, 
who sought an engagement at the little Haymarket, “Stick to 
the sock, young gentleman. Tragedy is theatrical bombast, the very 
fungus of the theatre.” 

It seems to me fair to conclude that the ‘“‘Palmy Days” are those 
in which we live. The stage was never so highly considered as now, 
never had so much done for it, or could reckon in its ranks so 
many ladies and gentlemen of birth, refinement and education. 
A few years since, the celebrated company of the Comedie Fran- 
gaise gave us a taste of their quality, and we fell on our knees and 
poured forth unselfish worship. But though our admiration was 
exaggerated, our instincts were leading us aright. The Comedie 
Francaise could then boast of a first-class company; it has fallen 
to pieces since. The Saxe Meiningen company, which recently 
visited us, was a first-rate troupe. We recognised the fact like wise 
people, and learned what we could from the strangers, and to-day 
may dare assert that British dramatic art is fit to hold its own. 
Neither French nor Germans can point to “stars ” of the first mag- 
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nitude—to genius such as that which burned in the soul of Rachel 
or Edmund Kean. No more can we, but our standard of excellence 
has been raised conspicuously, 

Last month Salvini—probably the completest tragedian living 
— delighted full houses at Covent Garden by measuring his 
strength with the loftiest creations of Shakspeare. He appeared, 
among other characters, as Othello and Lear; and those who were 
privileged to look on him were cowed and thrilled. The being of the 
spectator was stirred, his blood was made to rush more swiftly,—and 
yet, as he returned to foggy earth and the muddy stones of workaday 
London, he could not but feel that his satisfaction was mingled with 
alloy ; that his pleasure had not been so compact as that which he 
was wont to enjoy at the Lyceum, or Haymarket, or St. James’s. 
Why was this? Was Mr. Irving’s voice as silvery as Salvini’s, or 
Mr. Bancroft’s, or Mr. Kendal’s, or Mr. Hare’s? No. But plays are 
not improved by being reduced to the condition of monologues. 
Shakspeare is fuller of character and colour than any other. British 
dramatist; his works demand a variety of artists of superior excel- 
lence. Salvini stood forth alone. Cordelia gurgled, Iago looked like 
a burglar, Desdemona was so angular and imbecile that everyone 
was glad when she was smothered. ‘Their appearance too was against 
them. Cordelia was attired in a green fillet, a blue gown of an un- 
fortunate shade, some pink drapery, and white shoes. What young 
lady could be fascinating in so tasteless a garb? Goneril and Regan, 
one could not help thinking, were revenging themselves very properly 
upon an unkind parent, who was in the habit of dressing himself 
in sumptuous raiment, and the rest of his family as scarecrows. 

I have heard the old playgoer argue that if the ear and brain are 
satisfied, the eye may be left neglected. In Shakspeare’s day, 
people are fond of telling us, his company acted in the courtyard of 
the Bull at Bishopsgate, and chalked up “ This is a wood ” upon 
the wall. So much the worse, then, for audience and performers. 
They felt no sense of incompleteness, very possibly, simply because 
they knew no better. Would Thespis have acted in a gipsy caravan 
if he could have possessed a house like Drury Lane? Science, 
mechanics, artistic culture are constantly on the advance. It is 
evident that when we are accustomed to have every nerve strained, 
every new-fangled invention applied, for the attainment (as near as 
our perpetually progressive knowledge will allow) of realistic per- 
fection—for the conjuring up before us, that is, of things as they 
really are—we resent the absence of effort, and are conscious of a 
feeling of chill in an empty and unreal world. 

The “ old playgoer,” conscious in his heart of hearts that the en- 
semble in which Mrs, Siddons strutted as central figure was in an 
absurd condition of embryo, is wont roundly to state that the feasting 
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of the eye is a delusion. Surely, when we stand with Rosalind in 
the Forest of Arden, we realize the situation better if we are shaded 
by real trees than if Orlando is scratching her name upon a “ profile ” 
which ostentatiously declares itself to be paint and canvas? If he 
is at work upon a real tree his action is complete and natural, and 
calls for no special effort of the mind to enable us to take our place 
in the forest by his side. But supposing you are aggressively 
reminded that his tree-trunk is flat instead of round and that the 
garish paint has been rubbed off by the fingers of the sceneshifter, 
where is your sense then of the reality of the situation? Does it 
not immediately occur to you that Rosalind’s maid is standing with 
a cloak at the wing to save her mistress from the draught, and that 
the fair one is rattling through her speeches because she is going to 
an oyster supper? Far be it from me to argue that Stage-Realism 
may not be overdone. Once it was underdone through ignorance. 
At present furniture is frequently pushed into undue prominence, 
partly, perhaps, to conceal the weakness of a play by gratifying the 
passion for bric-d-brac. This of course is as grave a fault as the other, 
in the opposite extreme. But we must not forget that playgoers of 
different calibre demand separate classes of amusement, which need 
not clash. If we are invited to view a spectacle let it be clearly 
understood beforehand that the proposed entertainment is not 
directed to the intellect. One of the elaborate ballets in number- 
less acts, of which the Italians are so fond, is addressed chiefly to the 
eye since the action is done in pantomime, and in its way it is 
amusing enough ; but because such a class of entertainment is con- 
sidered suitable to a fatigued condition of the mind, there is no 
reason for entering a protest against its lowness by exposing the 
more intellectual drama to the view in rags and nudity. I think we 
may look upon the slight tendency to overdress plays nowadays as 
due in some measure to the continued flow of the reaction against the 
era, happily gone by, of underdress. 

I may be permitted to attempt a brief sketch of the rise and 
progress of Realism upon the London stage. The late Mr. Planché, 
Somerset Herald, seems to have been the first to set the wheel 
rolling steadily. In conjunction with Madame Vestris he attired 
his personages in something akin to the period in which they were 
supposed to move. Mr. Phelps, in his modest suburban play- 
house at Sadler’s Wells, did much in aid of the movement. A 
highly educated and cultivated man, he spared no pains or trouble 
or expense in order to place his beloved Shakspeare before the 
public in a manner which he deemed befitting. He it was who 
started the fashion of employing professional artists to design dresses 
and plan accessories. Previous to this time scenery had been painted 
by accomplished men—Loutherbourg, David Roberts, Clarkson Stan- 
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field—but these excellent painters had always treated their scenery 
as individual pictures. They presented flat oblong surfaces which 
stood by themselves as works of art, irrespective of the general 
ensemble or the groups in front of the canvas. Phelps moved a step 
forward. He produced the Tempest with a real storm—ship, men, 
waves, and scudding clouds. This was followed by many other 
revivals, each as perfect as he could make it. Charles Kean at the 
Princess’s followed on the same track, but he went too far and choked 
his productions with heraldic archeology ; everybody was talking of 
the astonishing change of seasons in the Tempest, of the second 
Richard’s lists at Coventry. The actors were nowhere; the com- 
position awry. It leaked out that in his instance “ Shakspeare spelt 
Ruin” and the movement received a check. 

After awhile a new prophet arose whose original talent wrought a 
lasting change on the face of affairs. Hitherto Realism had taken 
the form of reproductions from Froissart and Monstrelet ; of a more 
or less timid approach to the picturesque realisation of the garb and 
habits of classicism and the Moyen age. Mr. Robertson founded 
a school of dramatic entertainment which at first sight threatened 
disaster to the stage. The “old Playgoer” moaned, and his Jere- 
miads appeared to be justified. At the little Prince of Wales’s 
Miss Marie Wilton produced a comedy called Society. There 
was an earthquake in dramatic circles. What was the meaning of 
this bathos? Ordinary gentlemen and ladies strolled within Gros- 
venor Square railings, and talked platitudes. Bohemianism stole from 
its upper floor in Maiden Lane and flaunted before the astonished 
Upper Ten—long pipes, dirty tablecloth, sanded floor, and all. This 
was the realism of to-day in all its minute and trivial detail. “We 
don’t go to the theatre to see what is to be seen in any drawing-room” 
sneered the old Playgoer. 

To many the “Teacup and Saucer Drama,” as it was in derision 
styled, seemed the acme of puerility. The old playgoer was as 
wrong as the victims of prejudice usually are. Some years pre- 
viously, Mr. Ruskin had, in his own artistic world, introduced a 
somewhat similar change, which worked with an equally good 
result. Among the painters the school of pre-Raphaelites came 
into being, which numbered among its ranks such names as John 
Everett Millais and Holman Hunt. The pre-Raphaelites were 
to walk (so preached Ruskin) before they could run. They were 
earnestly and religiously to portray the leaf before aiming at 
immortalising the entire oak. The admirable result of the stern 
apprenticeship is continually being brought before us now in the 
ripe and technically wonderful productions of Millais’ indefatigable 
brush. Mr. Robertson did for the modern stage what Mr. Ruskin 
did for pictorial art. His plays were so slight and small (I except 
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Caste, which is in its way a masterpiece), of such gossamer-tissue, 
that a breath of unreality would have blown the fabric to the 
winds. Without the tricks of fashion, the cigarette-cases, the display 
of the latest costumes, his plays would have fallen to pieces out of 
sheer feebleness and want of stamina. They were subjects for the 
Consumption Hospital that were to be kept from flitting into space 
by doses of quinine and broth. Without the perfection of ensemble, 
without an elaboration of tiniest detail and a “balance of relative 
values,” if I may for once employ a painter’s jargon—without the 
hand of each actor being always on the other’s pulse—the entire 
edifice was calculated to dissolve into thin vapour. Necessity taught 
Miss Wilton, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Hare, and other members of the then 
company, that the performers in a play of modern life should behave 
exactly as well-bred ladies and gentlemen ordinarily behave, and 
that their surroundings must be exactly those of the boudoir or 
smoking-room. 

I have traced Realism through its uncertain noviciate under 
guidance of dead Monstrelet and Froissart down to its appearance in 
trousers and polished boots. Love cannot claim the monopoly of a 
crooked course. Realism, like many another hopeful bantling, went 
astray. There arose a species of drama, equally pernicious to actor 
and to public, but for awhile not to the treasury ; for by a law of 
nature, which causes us now and then almost to doubt the supremacy 
of good, that which is intrinsically bad often pays the best. Mr. 
Boucicault produced a play—though play, indeed, it can scarcely 
be called—in which a real cab and a real fire-engine performed the 
two principal parts. Nothing could be more mean than the whole 
affair, but it paid. Everyone ran to see the real hansom driven by 
a real licensed driver, drawn by a real cab-horse with real broken 
knees. That which might any day be seen in the street became a 
marvel, because it moved behind the floats. Time passed. The 
genuine lover of the stage shook hands with the “ old playgoer,” and 
young tears and senile drops mingled in a troubled stream. The 
drama was really moribund; no broth or quinine could keep it above 
ground much longer. Time passed. Mr. Boucicault stared at the 
monster of his hands much as Frankenstein may have stared at his. 
Nemesis was near his elbow. When people do really bad work which 
pays, they are certain to be punished by the birth of an army of 
pupils who caricature all that is bad in their master. Mr. Boucicault’s 
Streets of London was an ignoble production, as he was himself 
prepared frankly to admit; but there arose a series of mushroom 
dramaturges who out-Boucicaulted Boucicault. They inaugurated 
the “ Drama of the Dials.” A silly succession of irrelevant scenes 
were strung together that were supposed to be illustrative of 
London life. It was ‘“‘Tom and Jerry Redivivus,” without the fun 
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and jollity ; without any truth to nature, except in the carpenter’s 
department. The conscience of my friend Mr. Boucicault m 
have smitten him severely when he looked upon these monstrosities, 
for he has in his time done excellent work, to wit, London Assur- 
ance, Arrah na Pogue, and The Shawgraun. 

The public liked for awhile the Drama of the Dials, for realism 
was here reduced to the level of the meanest intellect. There was 
an unwholesome satisfaction in the conviction that nothing could be 
more degrading. The melo-drama of the scullery attacked public 
taste in the form of a virulent disease, and as such was of course 
contagious. Mr. Wilson Barrett, at this inauspicious moment, was 
lessee of the Court Theatre, and was making a bold and meritorious 
struggle to raise the public taste. Under his auspices Madame 
Modjeska, a Polish lady of talent, assumed a variety of characters 
appertaining to the poetic drama—Adrienne, Juliet, Mary Stuart. 
He even instructed Mr. Wills to write for her a brand new poetic 
play Juana. It failed, partly because the public for the time pre- 
ferred compositions of a more pedestrian order, partly because it was 
undramatic. Then, said Mr. Barrett to himself, “ If we are too weak 
to buffet with the waves we must sail with the wind; be content 
even to do a little evil that good may come—stoop in order to con- 
quer.” Mr. Barrett stooped, and while he was about if was not 
particular as to the angle of his back. He went in for the “ Drama 
of the Dials,’ and produced at the Princess’s the play of the slums. 
But he did it with a completeness which was the apotheosis of Realism 
awry. ‘There was to be a scene of low life in St. Giles’s. Conscien- 
tious Mr. Barrett would have the real article or nothing. He en- 
gaged denizens of frowzy courts and alleys with their own barrows 
and the cabbages which during their day’s labour they had failed to 
sell. Each one of them might have walked down to the footlights 
and taken his or her Bible oath that the whole lot dwelt in the 
identical street whose presentment on canvas was behind them. 
Mr. Barrett imbued his costermongers with a spice of his own 
thoroughgoing energy. Not a rough fellow among them but adored 
him. That the play was low and demoralizing signified nothing. 
The taste was for cabbages and barrows. Pots and kettles drew in 
the money which was carefully laid aside by the prudent manager, 
to be spent on better things so soon as the tide should turn. 

The Old Play-goer looked on and grumbled ; the modern lover of 
the stage groaned in unison. Things were really going to the dogs; 
there could be no doubt about it. The Bancrofts, Hares, and Ken- 
dals were doing what they could for comedy ; but with public taste 
plunging downhill, how could they hope to stand? Darkness was 
visible all round. Mr. Byron was certainly producing from time to 
time, at the Vaudeville and elsewhere, witty three-act pieces; but 
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they dealt with the most humdrum form of middle-class existence, 
and were unambitious. Even graceful extravaganza was dead; a 
semi-supernatural species of entertainment which was pleasant to 
witness, tuneful enough, and sparkling with dainty conceits. In its 
stead had arisen a hideous and vulgar deformity which was falsely 
called burlesque; which, instead of gaily lashing the follies of the 
time, contented itself with displaying personal charms as lavishly as 
the Lord Chamberlain would permit, indulging in awkward gam- 
badoes and yelling ditties out of tune which reeked of the music- 
hall. Play-goers, who respected themselves, looked one at another 
in dismay. Who would and could stem this muddy tide? It needed 
someone with a strong arm and a strong will, and the most delicate 
tact. Did such a prodigy exist? Yes. Such an one was being 
carefully nursed at the Lyceum under the discriminating care of a 
wise fosterfather. Mr. Bateman recognised the gifts of Mr. Irving ; 
and Mr. Irving was the predestined athlete for the clearing of the 
augean stable. What matter if realism, after playing vile pranks, 
was enthroned upon the dust-bin? It was an unkempt creature, 
excellent in itself, which had been abused and put to a base purpose. 
The creature must be coaxed into behaving with decorum. Shak- 
speare spell ruin? Nonsense. People were growing surfeited with 
cabbage diet. They had watched an artist giving a consummately 
lifelike portrayal of delirium tremens, and while applauding Mr. 
Warner’s talent, were growing sorry both for him and for themselves 
that he should be so engaged. Mr. Irving said “Come! we will 
leave the slough. You shall have realism still, but of a more en- 
nobling kind. Poetic studies of Venice shall be realised, fully as 
lifelike as your slum-pictures. Instead of coster-barrows, why not 
gondolas? Instead of corduroys, why not the patrician robes of 
Portia, the broidered bravery of Benedick?’’ Mr. Irving did his 
allotted work with skill, and patience, and intelligence, and has reaped 
his reward. Thanks mainly to him we have risen out of the gutter. 
Our realism may still perhaps be a trifle ponderous, but time will 
settle that as it mellows other things. 

Mr. Barrett, following Mr. Irving’s lead, has found that the poetic 
drama is as profitable as the vulgarities of Wapping. There is no 
doubt that the romantic drama is “looking up.”’ Mr. Barrett’s last 
production at the Princess’s conspicuously underlines the fact. 
Claudian is not a good play. It has a fine beginning, but crumbles 
act by act as the story develops. It is badly constructed, and the 
dialogue is sometimes stilted, always verbose, and overweighted with 
strained imagery. Nor is it well acted, except in two or three parts ; 
notably that of the hero. Yet the play interests. It is superbly 
mounted. In certain scenes realism is shown at its best—picturesque, 
not over accentuated. The play is wholesome, of good tendency, and 
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the public, ashamed of past vagaries, are content to be led to the 
appreciation of better things, even through a defile of dulness. 

This being the situation of dramatic affairs at this moment, I am, 
I think, justified in declaring that in all parts of the horizon there 
is visible a rosy glow. There is no ranting, for the unsound method 
of a buckram day has gone out with powder and periwig, and 
realism has shut the door upon artificiality. Even unclad tom- 
foolery is disappearing, and in its stead is returning to us the genuine 
burlesque of wit and humour. Stage Dora and Paw Claudian (pro- 
duced, both, at the gay little bandbox in King William Street) are 
chef @euvres in their way. They sparkle like gems, are perfectly 
innocent and mirthful, and are as admirably interpreted as the most 
fastidious could desire. "With Burnand in his best mood to write; 
with Toole, Ward, Mesdames Linden, Johnstone, and Thorne to 
act ; we are all of us more than satisfied. Amida general sufficiency 
of talent we may conclude that we are richest in eccentric come- 
dians. Probably no age has seen more capable delineators of low 
comedy and character than such men as Toole, Terry, Hare, David 
James, Brookfield, Gerald Moore, Willard, Cecil, and Harry Nichols. 
The last is not yet at his best, but I am much mistaken if, having 
done sterling work already, he does not shortly shine as brilliantly 
as any of hispeers. Given such a list, it seems odd that the laughter- 
provoking instrument known as farce should have entirely vanished. 
There has not for years been such a thing as a new and original 
farce. The last that I remember was Woodcock’s Little Game. Why 
do not people who are slaves to the furor scribendi expend their 
energy in farce instead of writing petites comedies? As for 
comedy her London homes are the Haymarket and the St. James’s, 
and both these houses seem doomed to failure unless they borrow 
from the French. At the former theatre, Peril, Diplomacy, Fedora, 
all French. At the latter Scrap of Paper, the forthcoming Maitre de 
Forges, Impulse, all French. True, Mr. Pinero has essayed to write 
comedy, but not original comedy hitherto, so far as I am aware. 
Moreover, I decline to admit that his efforts are crowned with 
success. His characters, besides being uniformly disagreeable, shock 
the spectator by want of sequence in their actions, and a sense of 
sham. He constantly murmurs to himself, “Such an one never 
could or would act thus,” and is led to conclude either that Mr. 
Pinero is ignorant of the springs which supply motive to human 
nature, or that he feels a reckless delight in flying in the face of 
probability. 

Realism is perhaps a little guilty in this matter of comedy. 
Salaries are high; a new play cannot be placed upon the stage as 
magnificently as Messrs. Bancroft or Hare would wish without the 
expenditure of many hundred pounds—a grave consideration. Thus 
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are they, perchance, justified in making use of plays already stamped 
with French approval, rather than run the risk of a large outlay by 
bestowing encouragement upon work by untried hands. 

In jeunes amoureux we are not conspicuously strong. Of young 
lovers endowed with adequate height, fire, ardour, strength, I can 
point to only one of the first class—Mr. Forbes Robertson. But, on 
the other hand, there are many who are respectable, to wit, Messrs. 
Conway, Dacre, Alexander, Cooper, Herbert, &c. We may congra- 
tulate ourselves upon a sufficient array of “leading men,” capable 
of portraying robust parts—Messrs. Clayton, Warner, Vezin, Wilson 
Barrett, Kendal, Terriss, and others. Mr. Barnes is improving 
rapidly. Mr. Coghlan’s recent performances have placed him out 
of the running. Our weakest” point lies in our heroines, and this is 
sad to say, for with incompetent heroines the best dramas are 
heavily handicapped. I see none standing in the background 
calculated some day to wear either the sock or buskin flung aside by 
Miss Kate Terry. Her sister Ellen, who still labours for us, is, in 
her own line, without a rival. Miss Mary Anderson, the beautiful 
meteor from another land, will be passing ere long from our ken, 
and may not, therefore, be included in our permanent list, unless 
she be persuaded to remain. Mrs. Bernard Beere who, faute de 
mieux, has stepped quickly to the front, is undoubtedly possessed of 
strong, rugged power and a picturesque appearance, and may 
improve still more. 

It is more satisfactory to turn to “comic women,” for sure no lady 
was ever more comic than Mrs. John Wood, or Mrs. Bancroft, or Mrs. 
Stephens, or Miss Larkin, or Miss Rosina Vokes, or, in her peculiar 
way, Miss Victor. I have purposely left one actress to the last, for, 
to my mind, she stands quite alone upon an altogether higher plat- 
form than all the rest without exception. Nothing comes amiss to 
Mrs. Kendal. She will laugh for you, grieve for you, break her heart 
for you, flirt outrageously with Mr. Kendal for you—all in an equally 
admirable manner. She has been unfortunate, however, of late in 
the series of parts she has been called upon to interpret. 

Thus, looking all round, behind and ahead, there is comparatively 
little to sigh over, except in the matter of first-rate heroines (who are 
insufficient in number), and much with which to becontent. We see 
everywhere a high order of intelligence brought to bear upon every 
detail. Gentlemen of refinement and scholarship manage, and 
assist the managers, and play the various parts. Ladies, such as 
Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Bancroft, Miss Anderson, who all move in 
good society, apply their educated energies to the delineation of 
female characters. All that money can provide and taste supply is 
poured forth on every department with prodigal hand. A new era 
in scene-painting has recently been signalised by Mr. Bruce Smith, 
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who, casting old canons to the winds, provides us at will with a 
series of complicated scenic changes like so many feats of legerde- 
main. There is one department in which, if things are to move as 
rapidly as they have done lately, it would be well to see an improve- 
ment. I mean that of dramatic criticism. As the most new- 
fangled improvements in science and art have been turned in the 
direction of the theatre, the gentlemen who are paid to deliver a 
verdict should not be themselves below the general level, as, with 
a few conspicuous exceptions, they undoubtedly are. I would 
like to ask what they know—as a body—about the fine arts, con- 
cerning which they whimsically prate? According to condition of 
temper or digestion, they write, ‘Costumes very correct; scenery 
superb,”’ or the reverse; and yet they seem not to have yet grasped 
the rudimentary idea that absolute correctness of costume on the stage 
is undesirable. A lady, for example, in a correct hoop, or a “ téte,” 
of, say 1777, would distract attention from the business of the scene 
by eccentricity of attire, and we should have Realism going astray 
again in another direction. Those who give attention to the mount- 
ing of historical plays aim usually, not at absolute correctness, but 
at the production of an artistic and complete whole, a kaleidoscopic 
series of effects of colour, carefully thought out and calculated. 
To become competent to deliver judgment upon this subject the 
critic ought to pass through the curriculum of the professional artist, 


study scientific relative colouring as taught by Chevreuil, and exem- 
plified by the best painters. Until they thus render themselves fit 
to judge, dramatic critics (the few, of course, excepted) would do 
well to abstain from instructing the public upon a subject which 
requires a special form of education, and which, as matters stand, 
is not within their province. 


Lewis WINGFIELD. 


VOL. XXXY. N.S. 





IS INSANITY ON THE INCREASE? 


A notorious case recently decided before Baron Huddlestone, and on 
which I asked last week a question of the Home Secretary, has 
directed fresh attention to the treatment of the insane; the issue 
raised by the question—is insanity on the increase ?—is of even 
greater importance. 

Engaged as I have been, for many years and under special cir- 
cumstances, in studying the statistics of insanity, I have reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that facts and figures establish clearly the 
progressive growth of the malady. Within the last half-century the 
whole system relating to the lodgment, care, and management of the 
mentally afflicted has been completely revolutionised. How great the 
change has been may be shown by a brief sketch of the conditions 
under which the insane lived, or rather pined away and died, some 
fifty or sixty years ago. The first enactment relating to pauper 
lunatics is the 17 Geo. II., c. 5, under which any two parties could 
cause them to be apprehended and locked up in some secure place 
“and there chained.” Referring to the “ enormities” existing in 
public as well as private asylums previous to 1827, the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, in their Report for the year, 1846, point out in strong 
language that they can scarcely be exaggerated, comprising “ almost 
every species of cruelty, insult, and neglect to which helpless and 
friendless people can be exposed when abandoned to the charge of 
ignorant, idle, and ferocious keepers, acting without conscience or 
control.” Speaking of one of the great metropolitan asylums, which 
is now a model of reform, the same Report says: “‘At that time 
(1815) female as well as male patients were chained to the walls, 
covered only with a blanket formed into something like a gown. 
One man (whose case is well known) was kept confined in chains for 
fourteen years without the smallest interval of liberty. Stout iron 
rings were riveted round his arms, body, and neck, the latter being 
made to slide upwards and downwards on a massive iron bar inserted 
in the wall.” In 1816 it was stated in evidence that the patients 
were subjected to brutal cruelties from the attendants; that they 
suffered very much from cold, one patient having lost her toes from 
mortification proceeding from cold; and that they were in other 
respects in the most deplorable plight. The Commissioners add that 
there were seventy out of about four hundred “almost invariably in 
irons.” What the nature of the kind treatment was is expressed in 
the succeeding sentence: “ Food, straw, and fire are allowed, but no 
blankets or dress, as they destroy them for want of keepers and other 
restraints which would be provided in a regular lunatic asylum.” 
Just one recorded piece of evidence as to how they fared outside. 
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One of the witnesses’ examined before the committee of 1817 draws 
the following appalling picture: “There is nothing so shocking as 
madness in the cabin of the peasant. When the man is out labouring 
in the fields for his bread, and the care of the woman of the house is 
scarcely sufficient for the attendance on the children, when a strong 
young man or woman gets the complaint, the only way they have to 
manage is by making a hole in the floor of the cabin, not high 
enough to stand up in, with a crib over it to prevent his getting up. 
The hole is about five feet deep, and they give the wretched being 
his food there, and there he dies.” Under such conditions longevity 
was out of the question, recovery impossible. Lunatics were killed 
off and ceased to be a cause of anxiety and danger to the body politic. 

Since the date of that Report (1846) the change has been mar- 
vellous indeed. Stately structures have been erected of noble 
architectural design and vast proportions (one of them can accom- 
modate over 2,500 persons), and furnished with every modern 
appliance for convenience, comfort, and even luxury. Amuse- 
ments, theatricals, concerts, out-of-door and in-door occupation 
and exercise, games of all sorts, Turkish baths, everything in 
short that sympathy for human suffering could suggest, has been 
generously provided at an enormous and constantly increasing 
expenditure of public money. In the meantime the possible cure of 
this terrible and mysterious malady has received no less attention 
than the kindly treatment of the insane. 

I do not propose to go back to the barbaric age, although the 
figures from the earliest records indicate a continuous annual 
increment in the number of registered lunatics. It will be sufficient 
for our purpose to begin with the statistics of twenty years ago, 
when the present system may be said to have reached maturity, 
and to let the Reports of the Lunacy Commissioners, English, Irish, 
and Scotch, tell their own tale. For the sake of brevity and clear- 
ness, a comparison will be made of the Reports of 1882, 1872, and 
1862, with this exception, that as the English Commissioners do not 
in their Report of 1862 particularly discuss the increase of insanity 
for the reason that they had fully discussed it in their last preceding 
(15th) Report, the opinions expressed in the latter will be quoted on 
this point. 

The English Lunacy Commissioners, in their fifteenth Report 
(p. 75), say: “ During the ten years from the Ist of January, 1849, 
to the lst of January, 1859, the number of patients in the various 
asylums of England and Wales have advanced from 14,560 to 
22,853 ;? this increase has been principally in public asylums. In 
county and borough asylums the advance has been from 6,494 to 
15,845, making an increase of 9,351; in lunatic hospitals from 


(1) The Right Hon. Denis Brown. 
(2) These figures do not include the insane in workhouses. 
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1,195 to 1,992, making an increase of 857..... The great 
increase which has taken place in the number of patients in asylums 
is limited almost entirely to pauper and criminal patients.” It is 
remarkable to note the morbid official anxiety manifested from time 
to time to explain away what people will persist in calling “the 
apparent increase of insanity.”” With that object the Lunacy Com- 
missioners enter into very elaborate arguments, attributing ‘‘ the 
apparent increase ” now to one cause, now to another. 

But what of the asylums as curative hospitals for the treatment of 
lunacy? Have they had any and what effect in retarding the 
growth of numbers? These are questions of vital importance, and 
the Commissioners’ observations on this point are as follows: 
“Though it might be fairly supposed that the increased proportion 
of cures in recent cases sent to asylums, caused by the improved 
modes of treatment now adopted, would have had the effect of 
diminishing the aggregate numbers resident, this latter cause of 
decrease, in the comparatively few recent cases admitted, has 
apparently been more than counterbalanced by the prolongation of 
the lives of the many chronic cases brought under care.” Then 
is it to be expected that when all these old chronic cases, whose 
lives have been admittedly prolonged by the effects of sanitary 
regulations, improved diet, and other benefits, shall have passed 
away, the time may then arrive when further accumulations will cease, 
and the curative operation of the improved system come into full 
play, and assert itself by an annual reduction in the numbers of the 
insane ? 

We have thus, at a comparatively recent date (1860) a clear, 
definite, and distinct pronouncement from the highest official 
authority in England on the subject, that the then increase in the 
numbers of the insane was only apparent. The sequel will tell 
whether or not the Commissioners correctly appraised the situation ; 
but the strangest thing of all is that this verdict is in direct conflict 
with the statement made to a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons the year before by the Chairman of the Commissioners 
himself, and which I will presently quote. No doubt the assigned 
causes of the apparent increase are true to a limited extent. They 
might even be considered reassuring if we had a hope that the 
maximum was reached or was within a measurable distance. The 
new system had been then for many years in operation, and should 
have brought to light most, if not all, latent cases of insanity, and 
drawn them within the scope of official cognizance; but if it was 
still doing this work, the unreality of the apparent increase would 
be satisfactorily established, as the mere discovery of numbers, the 
previous existence of which was not officially known, could not be 
regarded in any sense as an augmentation. This may be, and I do 
not suggest that it is not, a rational way of accounting for some 
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portion of the growth. But as increase upon increase comes to 
be recorded, the pregnant fact remains that in the year 1862, long 
after the new and improved methods for treating and “curing ” 
insanity were in full action, and after the Commissioners had 
accounted for every previous increase of numbers in the same 
manner, having, it may be said, played out the development theory, 
there was, according to the highest official testimony, a stock, if I 
may use the expression, of 41,129 registered lunatics in England. 

I will now advert to Ireland at the same period. The Irish 
Commissioners, in the opening statement of their eleventh Report 
presented to Parliament in 1862, say: “The insane classes of all 
denominations placed directly under our control and inspection 
amounted, on the 3lst December last, to 8,055.”” The whole tenour 
of their remarks betokens a growing demand upon the resources of 
existing institutions and the necessity for extending more and more 
the means of relieving the pressure by further provision. The 
constant repetition of such phrases as “ insufficient accommodation ”’ 
and “overcrowded state,” used, too, in regard to asylums which had 
been a few years before enlarged or otherwise relieved, indicates, 
not alone the rapid development of previously existing cases, but an 
actual increase of numbers. The registered lunatics in Ireland all 
told amounted in 1844 to 4,714; they had thus increased, or been 
developed, in eighteen years by 3,341. 

Next as to Scotland. To bring the statistics in line with those of 
England and Ireland, it is necessary to state that when the Scotch 
Lunacy Board was formed in 1857, the total number of insane under 
official cognizance, as stated in their first Report to Parliament 
(1858), was 5,748. In the four years intervening between that date 
and our point of departure it had risen to 6,341. We have thus to 
begin with, on the Ist of January, 1862, a stock of 55,525 insane 
persons registered and under official cognizance—namely, in England, 
41,129, in Ireland 8,055, in Scotland 6,341. 

We now come to the examination of the first decennial period, 
namely the ten years ending the Ist of January, 1872, when it 
might have been thought that the development theory was exhausted. 
The twenty-sixth Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy opens 
thus: ‘“ The returns made to our office show that the total number of 
lunatics, idiots, and persons of unsound mind in England and Wales 
registered on the Ist of January last were 58,640, being an increase 
of 1,885 upon the cases recorded on the Ist of January, 1871. These 
numbers do not include 170 lunatics so found by inquisition.” As 
already shown, the number on the Ist of January, 18€2, was 41,129, 
so that in ten years the stock of registered lunacy in England alone 
increased by 17,681. This was indeed development at railway speed. 

The Irish Lunacy Commissioners, in their twenty-first Report to 
Parliament (1872), refer to the lunatic asylum system in that 
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country as “‘a system which has, since the establishment of this 
department (1846) as a distinct branch of the public service, fully 
trebled the existing provision for the insane poor... . . It has also 
devolved upon us in summarizing periodically the statistics of 
insanity to record a regular annual increase in the number of insane 
persons brought within our knowledge, as shown by the returns 
obtained by us from various sources; and the statistics of the year 
now under review (1871) exhibit, we regret to state, a far greater 
apparent increase than those of any previous year.” The Com- 
missioners, looking back for a period of five-and-twenty years, and 
having given an abstract of the returns of all classes of the insane 
in 1846, proceed to say: “It would thus appear that while the 
asylum accommodation has been increased somewhat more than 
threefold within the period referred to, the known proportion of 
the insane to the sane population has likewise increased to an extent 
that is rather startling, the ratio being in 1846 as 1 to 661, and in 
1871 a fraction below 1 to 300.’ On this it is only right to observe 
that the population of Ireland in 1846 was 8,287,848, and that it 
had fallen in 1871 to 5,395,007; and this fact must have considerably 
affected the ratio of insanity in the latter year, especially as emigra- 
tion, one great cause of the decline, did not of course touch the 
lunatic class. On the other hand, the astounding fact appears that 
notwithstanding a diminishing population, the actual numbers of 
registered lunatics increased in ten years from 8,055 to 10,767. 

Then again as to Scotland, the Commissioners say in the opening 
statement of their fourteenth Report: “Since the Ist of January, 
1858, the number of lunatics officially known to the Board has 
increased from 5,794 to 7,606.” Having shown the changes which 
took place in the manner of distribution, the Report proceeds : 
“ These figures show that of the increase of 2,504 which has taken 
place in the number of patients in public and parochial asylums, 
407 arise from the decrease in private asylums and 285 from the 
decrease in private dwellings, leaving an increase of 1,812 ascribable 
to the growth of lunacy, or at any rate to the increased number of 
lunatics in asylums.” This is a very artless admission, and the words 
italicised should be borne in mind when we come to discuss the 
opinion of the Scotch Lunacy Board on the returns in the next 
decennial period. I confess that on reading this admission, at once 
so frank and so judiciously guarded, I put it down to the cautious 
candour of the Scottish character. There is an actual increase in a 
given period ; the facts and figures are then self-evident. 

Yielding for a moment to common sense, they venture to ascribe 
the result to the “ growth of lunacy ”—a not irrational deduction ; 
but observing that their longer established colleagues in England 
and Ireland scout the idea of such a cause, and are prepared to stand 
or fall by the development theory, they decline to run counter to 
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their elders, and with child-like simplicity suggest that the increase 
is due, “at any rate, to the increased number of lunatics in asylums.” 

This decade then commenced in 1862 with a stock of 55,525 
insane in the three countries; it ends in 1872 with an aggregate of 
77,013, showing the enormous increase of 21,472 in ten years. 
The official Reports for the next decade, like their predecessors, 
teem with reiterated demands for and accounts of further accom- 
modation, enlargements, additions, and so forth, thus testifying to 
the stern reality of that increase which the Commissioners, although 
they chronicle it, seem determined to ignore. The numbers of 
insane in England under official cognizance exceed now by 33,943 
the numbers similarly circumstanced in 1862. The Commis- 
sioners assert that this is not a real but a seeming increase, 
simply a discovery of previously existing cases, mainly due to 
extended accommodation and improved methods of obtaining returns. 
This statement reads remarkably like the passage in which the 
Scotch Commissioners ascribed the increased numbers of lunatics in 
Scotland, if not to the growth of insanity, “at any rate to the 
increased number of lunatics in asylums.” 

With regard to the qualification inserted by the Commissioners 
to the effect that the annual production of fresh insanity is not 
“disproportionate to the yearly increase of the population,” that is 
not a matter of opinion, but is purely a question of figures. Tried by 
this test what appears? According to a table given in their twenty- 
seventh Report the insane in 1859 numbered 36,762, and the popu- 
lation then being 19,686,701, was at a ratio of 1:86 for every 1,000 
of the sane. Now in January, 1882, the number of insane all told 
is put at 75,072, while the population according to the census returns 
was 25,798,922. Thus while the latter increased by less than a 
third, we find that the insane had more than doubled, and the ratio per 
1,000 was now 2:90. I think these figures settle the question as to 
whether the annual production of fresh insanity is disproportionate 
to the yearly increase of the population or not. 

In the last decennial period in Scotland the increase has been very 
substantial in proportion to its population, the numbers having risen 
from 7,606 in 1872 to 10,355 in 1882. These numbers are, the 
Commissioners state, ‘ exclusive of unreported lunatics maintained 
in private dwellings from private sources.” They add that (1) “the 
increase of the number of pauper lunatics in asylums and other 
establishments during the past year exceeds the increase during any 
year since the establishment of the Board; (2) there is again an 
increase, though not so great as last year, in the number of pauper 
lunatics accommodated in private dwellings.” The Report proceeds : 
“The increase of the number of pauper lunatics in establishments 
during the past year is greater than it has been in any previous year. 
During the quinqueniad” (the word is, I presume, a Scotticism) 
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“ 1876—80 the average yearly increase was 238. During last year 
it was 248, and this year it has exceeded that number by 37... .. 
This rise in the rate of increase it isshown by the figures which have 
just been given has continued to characterize the statistics since the 
year 1875, and during the last two years the rate has shown no 
symptoms of declining.” 

The Commissioners, having shown the effects of the grant from 
Imperial sources on the expenditure for pauper lunatics, state: “It 
is difficult to estimate the degree to which the rise from an annual 
merease of 238, and latterly to an increase of 285, is due to the 
operation of the grant, but circumstances frequently come under our 
observation which show that the rise is to a very appreciable extent 
due to that cause.’” They have now for some time abandoned their 
attitude of cautious candour and adopted the development theory in 
its entirety. 

I have already pointed to the morbid desire so often exhibited by 
the officials to minimise if not to make light of the increased numbers, 
as if they fear they may somehow be accused of having themselves 
caused the mischief. The elaborateness of argument in the last 
Scotch Report is so striking, and its ingenuity so great, that it 
deserves quotation in full. They say: “It has often been shown in 
the Annual Reports of the Board that the great increase of the number 
of pauper lunatics since 1857, when the first of the present Lunacy 
Acts (Scotland) was passed, is not due to an increased production of 
insanity, or, in other words, to a greater liability to insanity in the 
community. The benevolent operation of the lunacy laws during 
the first twelve or thirteen years after 1857 caused a large increase 
of the persons who are registered and officially recognised as pauper 
lunatics.” This is intelligible enough, though why it should take the 
relatives of poor lunatics twelve or thirteen years to find out how 
they could relieve themselves of their burden seems strange. But 
the stock of undeveloped lunacy is, in the opinion of the Scotch 
Commissioners, not yet exhausted, for the benevolent operation of 
the lunacy laws “continues to have the same influence, though to a 
smaller degree.” 

There is another cause: “ During the last seven or eight years, 
again, the contribution from the State towards the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics has had a manifest effect in increasing their number.” 
Where were these undiscovered pauper lunatics all the previous 
years, and what were the Commissioners about that they knew 
nothing of them? If the increase is not due to a larger production 
of insanity or to a greater liability to insanity—if, in other words, 
two, three, or four thousand cases of pauper lunacy existed unprovided 
for in Scotland—it should not have taken the authorities as many 
months as it appears to have taken years to find them out. Alluding 
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to the foregoing cases, the Commissioners assert : ‘‘ The total increase 
is largely, or rather almost entirely, due to these and other such 
influences ” (the italics are mine). There are indeed other influences 
at work, but clearly not in the direction thought of by the Com- 
missioners, who repeat: ‘‘ There is no evidence that it results from 
an increased tendency to mental disorder ; but a certain part of the 
increase is of course the result of the increased population of the 
country, and no doubt another part is due to the increased tendency 
of the people to live in cities or towns, in which the lunacy rate, like 
the general disease and death rates, is higher than it is in rural or 
sparsely peopled districts.” 

The last two reasons contain, no doubt, a certain modicum of 
substance ; let us test their sufficiency by calculation. During the 
last ten years the annual increase of population in Scotland has 
averaged, in round numbers, 30,000, while the insane have increased 
by 2,637, or at the rate of 260 a year. An allowance, therefore, of 
2°50 as the normal ratio of insane per 1,000 gives us just 75 per 
annum to be added on the score of increased population, or 750 in 
the ten years, leaving a balance of 1,887 still to be accounted for. 
Set apart the odd 387 as “ due to the increased tendency of the people 
to live in cities and towns,” and 1,500 yet remain to be put down to 
other influences than those indicated by the Commissioners. But 
even if the latter’s arguments were perfectly sound, they in no way 
dispose of the fact that, be the causes what they may, a substantial 
and progressive annual increase has prevailed in Scotland as well as 
in England and Ireland for a long series of years. 

We are now in a position to combine our information in a table of 
figures :— 
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It is singular to note that, save that the ratio of insane to sane is 
greatest in England and least in Ireland, the conditions throughout 
are so alike as to be almost identical. The actual growth of numbers 
is continuous and regular, as if influenced by some inscrutable law; 
there is a steady unchecked current of increase, in accommodation, 
expenditure, numbers, and, strangest of all, in “cures.” It would 
be only wearisome to enter more fully into statistical details; any 
one who wishes and has leisure can scrutinise them for himself. 
The plain fact stands out, however others may try to disguise it in 
words, that in the brief course of two decades the insane in the 
three kingdoms have nearly doubled in number, in spite of the most 
elaborate and costly means provided to cure them. There is, more- 
over, another alarming feature, in that we evidently do not yet know 
the worst. The ominous words, “inadequate accommodation” and 
“ increase of provision,” run through the whole series of Reports from 
beginning to end. Yet the Commissioners strive, no doubt with 
perfect sincerity, to convince themselves and others that the enor- 
mous increase of numbers is not a dread reality but a phantom; 
their opinions, indeed, are calculated to give confidence, but their 
facts and figures and forecasts cannot but excite alarm and dismay. 
How they can maintain their position in the face of such an array 
of testimony is incomprehensible. No one accuses them or lays the 
mischief at their door; as well condemn the Conservators of the 
River Thames for an excessive rainfall as to hold the Lunacy Com- 
missioners accountable for the increased numbers of the insane. No 
special pleading or ingenious argument can get rid of the facts, and 
we submit that we have shown that no theory yet propounded or 
admitted by the Commissioners adequately explains or accounts for 
them. 

Again, if we turn to the records of admissions, discharges, and 
deaths, it will be seen that these keep increasing in proportion to the 
numbers resident. On this point the English Reports contain a 
valuable set of tables, which will suffice for the present purpose, 
without wading through the Scotch and Irish Reports to extract the 
corresponding information. In England, then, the admissions, which 
in 1871 were 10,528, not including poor-houses, increased steadily 
each year, until in 1881 they reach 13,504, or a total during the 
decade of 135,040. The number under treatment advanced from 
48,839 at the commencement to 63,293 at the end of the same period. 
The discharges similarly rose from 7,298 to 8,255, while the total 
number discharged in the ten years amounted to 83,463, of whom 
49,402 were reported recovered and 34,061 not recovered. The 
deaths during the same period numbered 44,245, or an average of 
4,424 per annum, having risen from 3,547 in 1872. The significance 
of these figures is that the floating mass of the insane, exclusive of 
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workhouse lunatics, under the cognizance of the authorities increased 
enormously, as well as the fixed stock, in a single decade. In other 
words, as the fixed stock increased from year to year the annual turn- 
over increased in proportion. 

Yet another proof may be adduced still more striking to plain 
practical people, who are neither statisticians nor scientists, namely, 
the financial side of the question. The English Lunacy Com- 
missioners, in their Report for 1847, estimated the sums expended in 
building, furnishing, &c.; up to that period at £2,000,000, and thus 
went on to say: “On a rough estimate it may be stated that the 
aggregate amount of money expended every year for the mainte- 
nance of lunatics or administered on their behalf exceeds £750,000;” 
and further on, in summing up, they put the annual expenditure on 
all lunatics at £1,000,000. That sum, however, includes £280,000 
for private cases found lunatic by inquisition, and £12,000 for single 
private patients, and this would give a net sum of £710,000 as the 
annual expenditure for maintenance at that time. I cannot state 
exactly what is the present expenditure for maintenance in England, 
for although many details and averages are given in the Reports, 
the total cost does not appear; but as the numbers have quad- 
rupled since 1847 it may be set down approximately, and certainly 
without exaggeration, at £2,500,000. As to the outlay on land 
and buildings, a Parliamentary return made in 1878 gives a total 
up to that year of £7,245,829, and this does not include the cost 
of Broadmoor. In Ireland and Scotland the burden is the same. 
As to the former, the Irish Lunacy Report, 1845, states £209,085 to 
be the expenditure on asylums up to that time, and £35,989 as the 
annual cost of maintenance. The Parliamentary paper just quoted 
gives £1,201,305 and £205,053 as the corresponding items for 1878. 
So in Scotland the annual expenditure from 1859 to 1863 averaged 
£95,244; in 1881 it amounted to £201,068. Surely enough has 
been said to show that the increase of expenditure has at least kept 
pace with the increase of patients. 

The question now arises, are there any causes in operation tending 
to an increased annual production of insanity, and if so, what are 
they? It is to be regretted that the statistical information supplied 
by the Lunacy Departments in the three kingdoms is not formulated 
on a common plan and uniformly summarised. Taking the assigned 
causes of insanity from the last Report of the English Commissioners, 
it appears that of a total of 13,504 admitted in the year 1881 into 
regular asylums, the number of cases put down to dissipation and 
depraved habits is 2,020, including 1,730 due to intemperance in 
drink. In 2,647 cases hereditary influence is the assigned cause. 
Both combined reach about a third of the admissions. The Irish 
Commissioners have not printed a parallel table, but they have given 
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what is still better, as being more comprehensive, a table showing 
the assigned causes in all cases in public asylums at the end of the 
year. Here, again, intemperance and irregularity of life predominate 
largely over all other exciting causes, the number being 664; while 
hereditary transmission is charged with 1,320 cases, out of a total of 
8,978. In speaking of intemperance and evil habits as the chief 
exciting causes, it should be remembered that hereditary transmis- 
sion is not regarded as an exciting cause in the same sense, inasmuch 
as the insanity is not self-inflicted, but is an evil inheritance. 
Broadly stated then, it is manifest that intemperance, depravity, and 
hereditary predisposition contribute directly to swell the numbers of 
the insane. As to intemperance, the testimony is abundant and of 
the highest consideration. Many eminent writers have dwelt strongly 
on the effects of habitual intoxication as an active agent in raising 
the death-rate, in stimulating crime, and in producing insanity not 
only in the drunkards themselves but also in their children. Lord 
Shaftesbury, in his evidence before the Select Committee of 1859, 
says: “In the year 1843 I stated that a large proportion of the 
cases of lunacy was ascribable to intoxication, and that remark 
applies equally to the present time, for it is applicable to all times 
that habits of intemperance in so many instances lead to the develop- 
ment of insanity. We shall see how large a proportion of the cases 
of lunacy is ascribable to intoxication, but we shall draw, moreover, 
this startling conclusion, that if thousands are deprived from this 
cause of their reason and incarcerated in madhouses, there must be 
manifold more who, though they fall short of the point of absolute 
insanity, are impaired in their understanding and moral perceptions.” 
His lordship added that he had communicated with medical autho- 
rities, and the general consensus of opinion is that an immense 
proportion of cases of insanity arise more or less from the use of 
strong drink. I go a step further, and hold that there is abundant 
evidence to prove that to dissipation, drunkenness, and moral 
depravity, either directly or consequentially by transmission to the 
next generation, is to be charged an immense proportion of the 
annual increase of lunacy. No person of authority will, I think, be 
found to deny that evil and corrupt living in the parents bears fruit 
in an unhealthy state both of body and mind in their offspring. In 
the lower animals the transmission not only of generic qualities but 
even of individual singularities is a familiar fact; so with mankind 
it is not to be expected that a pure stream will issue from a polluted 
source ; and how foul and corrupt that source must be, any one who 
sees the habits of the swarms of unfortunate creatures who nightly 
crowd the streets of any of our great cities may determine for 
himself. 


Another cause there is which finds no insignificant number of 
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victims, namely, nervous excitement. The speed at which the world 
now travels, the continuous mental strain, the worry and racket of 
life, the anxiety with some to grow rich in a hurry, with others the 
struggle for bare subsistence, make many more fall out of the ranks 
than in the quiet days of old. Of the admissions in 1881, no less 
than 2,251 are set down to mental anxiety, worry, adverse circum- 
stances, and domestic trouble. 

Can anything be done to stem this torrent of evil? So far as the 
last branch of cases is concerned, it is difficult to give a direct 
answer. As to the former branch, reason and common sense point 
out that, in the interests of the human family, strenuous efforts 
should be made to develop the higher and nobler attributes of man’s 
nature and to guard them from contamination, while at the same time 
intemperance, the fruitful parent of vice, immorality, and insanity, 
should be combated at all times and by every available means. 
Those in high places should look to it, although it must be confessed 
their views upon the subject do not seem to be of a very elevated 
character, if one may judge from their Acts for the State regulation 
of vice, or the thankfulness of a Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
awful dimensions of the Drink Bill. It is said that people nowadays 
are impatient of restraint, and betray a tendency to abandon all 
attempt at self-discipline and to yield to every impulse, whether 
good or bad. If true, it is sad indeed, for it is, and from time 
immemorial has been, an indication of national decay. The great 
empires of old perished, not from sudden and violent convulsions, 
but from the moral degradation of their people, from internal rotten- 
ness amounting to national insanity. Quem Deus vult perdere prius 
dementat. | 

Account for it as we may, 43,000 new witnesses, a new expendi- 
ture of £7,000,000 for asylums, an increased annual cost of over 
£1,500,000 for maintenance in a few years sufficiently attest the 
growth of insanity, without need of recourse to the words of the 
Commissioners themselves in their 36th Report, that the provision 
“fails to keep pace with the requirements.” What then is to be 
done? Will new buildings prove a remedy? Can the disease be 
stayed by Acts of Parliament? Will the further delivery of learned 
addresses operate as the voice of the snake-charmer ? Must it not be 
confessed that all previous methods have signally failed, and that 
insanity only grows with a greater luxuriance in proportion to the 
care and money devoted to its amelioration? Seeing, therefore, that 
no antidote for brain-poisoning is yet included among the treasures 
of the pharmacopeia, prevention seems to be the only practicable 
remedy in default of means of cure. It is, moreover, a remedy which 
needs no doctor, and whose application rests with the people them- 
selves. How then are they to be persuaded of its efficacy or 
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necessity? Some think that by slow degrees a belief in the pre- 
ventibility of most diseases is spreading among all classes of the 
population, but it will be long before that belief produces any solid 
results unless it be accompanied by some great and sweeping social 
reform. How shall such a change be brought about? Shall we 
seek relief in the principles of Materialism and Free-thought, in the 
negation of accountability to a Supreme Power or the denial of 
allegiance to all beyond human laws? The man who has a social 
position to maintain, or high intellectual attainments, or a natural 
goodness of disposition may play unharmed, in a certain sense, with 
such doctrines; but let him reflect upon their awful effect upon the 
ignorant and half-educated, on the threshold of whose homes tempta- 
tion perpetually lurks. Does he imagine that the void which 
abstention and change of habit necessarily for a time produce can 
be filled by the creation of another and a greater void? No, it is in 
building up, not undermining authority and principle that relief 
must be sought. When the great truth is recognised that the 
Almighty has implanted in every human heart and mind an instine- 
tive knowledge of good and evil, has endowed mankind with reason 
and free-will, and will hold each one responsible for the use or 
abuse of those gifts; when the play of evil passions is restrained 
and the propagation of foul and mischievous theories is sternly 
repressed; when good-fellowship is acknowledged to consist, not 
in wantoning and drunkenness, but in living a pure and temperate 
life before one’s fellow-men—then, and not until then, we may hope 
that the tide of insanity will begin to ebb, or at least will have 
ceased to flow. 

Since these pages were written the reports for another year have 
been issued, and it is the same story over again. The English 
Commissioners open with the ominous statement that the numbers 
of insane have increased by 1,923. They devote many pages 
to the subject under the headings “Demand for Increase in 
Asylum Accommodation,” ‘ Inefficiency of Accommodation,” and 
‘‘ Additions and Improvements.” The Irish and Scotch Lunacy 
Boards also show a considerable increase, and it will go on. 


W. J. Corser. 














THE TORY PARTY UNDER WYNDHAM AND 
BOLINGBROKE.' 


Tue publication of the Wentworth Papers, by Mr. Cartwright, of the 
Record Office, the able editor of the Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, 
has again attracted public attention to what a correspondent of 
Lord Macaulay called the dark age of English history. These 
Papers extend from the year 1705 to 1739, and cover the conclud- 
ing act of the Revolution, and almost the whole administration of 
Sir Robert Walpole. It is, indeed, a period but very little known 
to the general public, and the consequence is, that liberties are occa- 
sionally taken with it by adventurous politicians which would con- 
siderably astonish the actors on that distant stage could they rise 
from the dead and listen to them. Yet it is a time replete with 
interest both political, literary, and social; for it was during this 
generation that parliamentary government, exposed to all the perils 
of infancy, and its fortunes often trembling in the balance, felt its way 
gradually to a firm anchorage beyond reach of those dangers which 
had more than once threatened its existence between the “ Fifteen ” 
and the “ Forty-five ;”” while, as a chapter in the history of political 
ethics illustrative of the effect of revolutions on morality in general, 
it affords matter for the pen of a Thucydides. Finally, as the era 
within which political journalism reached its highest literary deve- 
lopment, it has a charm for men of letters, of its kind, without a 
rival. 

The party struggles of the time bear a closer resemblance to those 
of our own generation than any which are recorded before the time 
of Mr. Pitt. Down to nearly the end of Queen Anne’s reign the 
aspect of parties is almost like a dissolving-view; and after the 
brief interlude of the Harley and St. John administration, when 
the line between Whigs and Tories began for the first time to make 
itself distinctly visible, they relapsed into the same condition. 
During the administration of Henry Pelham and the Duke of New- 
castle they were in a state of suspended animation; and during 
the early part of George III.’s reign they were merely a col- 
lection of coteries. But between the return of Lord Boling- 
broke from France in 1725 and the downfall of Walpole in 1741 


(1) Wentworth Papers, 1705-1739, Selected from the Private and Family Correspon- 
dence of Thomas Wentworth, Lord Raby, created in 1711 Earl of Strafford, of Stain- 
borough, county York; with a Memoir and Notes by James J. Cartwright, M.A., of 
H.M. Public Record Office, editor of the Memoirs of Sir John Reresby. London: 
Wyman & Sons, 74—76, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 1883. 

Lord Bolingbroke und die Whigs und Tories Seiner Zeit, von Moritz Broseh. London: 
Triibner. 1883. 


English Men of Letters: Addison. By W. J. Courthope. London: Macmillan. 1884 
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the struggle was not only most exciting, but in many of its features 
most modern. The Wentworth Papers contain an amusing account of 
the general election of 1734, which affords us an opportunity of 
making some remarks on the state of parties at that time, and point- 
ing out some curious analogies which have hitherto escaped notice. 

The great constitutional changes which took place in 1688 and 
1832 respectively were revolutions of almost equal magnitude. The 
ostensible design of each was the advancement of liberty; the sub- 
stitution, that is, in a greater or less degree, of the principle of self- 
government for the principle of authority ; and it is curious to find 
the same complaints following upon each, namely, that in the name 
of liberty the people could be called on to endure as much coercion, to 
submit, that is, to as much that was contrary to their own inclinations, 
as they could under a despotism. It is quite true that one result 
of the Revolution was the removal of certain religious disabilities ; but 
it is by no means true that the removal of religious disabilities was 
due to the extension of self-government. The change came from 
above, not from below, and the more the people had been self- 
governed at that period, the less chance would there have been of 
any such concession being adopted. To urge on the other side that 
the House of Commons supported it, is only to remind us that neither 
in that age nor in this do we find that the House of Commons inva- 
riably represents public opinion. Public affairs may have been con- 
ducted by the Whig oligarchy with the greatest wisdom and modera- 
tion. The Government may have been benignant, patriotic, glorious, 
but self-government it was not. The body of the people acquiesced 
in it, just as they had acquiesced in the Government of the Stuarts, 
just as the people will always acquiesce in all established Govern- 
ments which are not outrageously bad. But it soon became evident 
to competent observers that there was no more popular liberty after 
the Revolution than there had been before; while by pretending 
that there was, and that they themselves were the authors of it, the 
Whig junto continued to exercise powers little less absolute than 
those of a despotic sovereign who makes no such pretences. 

This was the grievance of the Tory opposition from the death 
of Anne to the downfall of Sir Robert Walpole. They saw the 
national expenditure increasing every day for purposes which were 
not national. They saw the voice of the people silenced by the 
Septennial Act, because Government was afraid of the very liberty 
of which it professed to be the champion. They saw a system of 
foreign policy kept up which was at once costly and ignominious. 
They saw one man wielding absolute power, though the majority of 
the nation was known to be hostile to his policy. They saw the 
Church degraded and Parliament corrupted ; and when they com- 
plained they were told that all these things were necessary in the in- 
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terests of liberty. Now Iwill not say that there is no possible or esoteric 
explanation to be given of these circumstances, which may partially 
bear out the Whig vindication of them; but I do say that it is a 
very doubtful point, and that whether what we gained in other ways 
was worth the heavy debt which it imposed on posterity is a ques- 
tion which is beginning to be asked even by members of the pre- 
sent Liberal party. It was openly denied by Cobbett; it was 
openly denied by Lord Beaconsfield; and it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that the ultimate appeal to the tribunal of 
history may reverse the decision of the intermediate courts, and 
result in judgment for the Tories. At all events, the idea of self- 
government was a dream, and in so far as they declared it a reality 
and traded on being its representatives, the Whigs and Sir Robert 
Walpole were lending themselves to a political sham. 

What occurred after 1688 has occurred, also, under totally dif- 
ferent conditions, since 1832. The people have been told in the later, 
as they were in the earlier, period, that they have established the 
principle of self-government; and in the one, as in the other, they 
have been obliged to tolerate legislation which, had their opinions 
been taken beforehand, they would assuredly have rejected. Did 
they know that Mr. Gladstone meant to pass a costly and Compulsory 
Education Act? Did they know what he meant to do in Ireland, in 
Egypt, or South Africa? Did they know how he would deal with 
the Bradlaugh case? Did they anticipate the adoption of the 
Cléture, which is to the House of Commons what the Septennial Act 
was to the whole nation? I am not saying a word against the 
wisdom of any one of these measures. I am only pointing out that 
while legislation of this kind is imposed upon the people from above, 
and notoriously against their will, it is an amusing political fiction 
to tell them that they do it themselves. They acquiesce in it 
afterwards—use becomes a second nature—and they forget their 
original objections. But this does not prove that it was originally 
their own act, or that they would not have prevented it if they could. 
To say that the people are self-governed when they choose their own 
governors is one of those current plausibilities which needs but a 
brief examination to betray its complete emptiness. If the people 
chose their own governors as a man chooses his own steward, with 
the power of instructing him in every detail of management and 
dismissing him when he likes, the case would be different. But, 
except in some very rare instances, representatives receive a carte 
blanche. Scores of questions are sure to spring up in Parliament 
which were not before the public at the time of the general election, 
and then the threat of a dissolution is often as good as a bank-note 
for the purpose of securing votes. 

It may be said that if a man only carries out the wishes of his 
constituents he has nothing to fear. He may not be quite so sure 
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of that himself; he may lose his seat in a general election though 
not personally unpopular ; or it may not suit him to incur the expense 
-of an election at that particular moment; or any one of a dozen 
motives may incline him to think a bird in the hand worth two 
in the bush, and to prefer the certainty of another three years to 
the chances of another seven. I am finding no fault with this sys- 
tem: it only shows that those notions of popular liberty so sedu- 
lously propagated by one political party in this country are incapable 
of being reduced to practice, and that when the people are told to 
believe in that party because it is the champion of this kind of 
political liberty they are bamboozled. 

Now, it was just the same kind of humbug that set up the 
backs of the Tory party a hundred and fifty years ago. They had 
been turned out of office themselves because they were supposed 
to hold opinions inconsistent with the popular liberties and the 
independence of Parliament; and now the champions of liberty 
who had come into power upon that very cry were doing far 
more to suppress or supersede those principles than could ever 
have been charged upon themselves; while, at the same time, 
they were pursuing a course of policy abroad inconsistent with the 
honour, and at variance with the wishes, of the English nation. 
The Tories were resolved to unmask the imposture—determined 
that the Whigs should not at one and the same time enjoy all the 
advantages of despotism and all the credit of opposing it; all the 
confidence of the sovereign for supporting his personal opinions, 
and all the confidence of the people as their deliverers from 
personal government. 

Mr. Courthope says that Addison “ was a Whig in the sense in 
which all the best political writers in our literature, to whichever 
party they nominally belonged—Bolingbroke, Swift, and Canning, 
as much as Somers and Burke—would have avowed themselves 
Whigs ; as one, that is to say, who desired above all things to main- 
tain the Constitution of his country.” But this is what both parties 
professed themselves anxious to maintain. Both alike would have 
called themselves the guardians of the Constitution, which each 
accused the other of violating. This common claim, therefore, was 
no distinctive note of either; and a man had no more right to 
call himself a Whig on the strength of it than he had to call himself 
aTory. Both agreed on the duty of upholding the Constitution, and 
differed only as to what the Constitution was. Similarly, both the 
Roman and the Anglican Churches claim equally the title of Catholic. 
They differ from each other as to what the word Catholic means. 
Now the Whigs treated the monarchy as the Romanists treated the 
Bible, as something, that is, of which they had the special custody 
and the sole right of interpretation. Whiggism, in fact, became a 
kind of political sacerdotalism, which the Tories resolutely opposed, 
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wishing the monarchy to be popular and understanded of the people, 
as it had been under the Stuarts and Tudors. Bolingbroke and 
Swift might have “avowed themselves Whigs” had the Whigs of 
1720 been the Whigs of 1680. Bolingbroke, like Burke, appealed 
from the new Whigs to the old. But his contention was, that with 
the accession of the House of Hanover this party had dropped its 
original functions, which then passed into the hands of the Tories, 
who, whatever they might have been in the reign of Charles II., 
were decidedly the constitutional party in the reign of George I. 

As for the best political writers in our literature being all Whigs, 
does Mr. Courthope mean to exclude from the first class of political 
writers such men as Johnson, Cobbett, and Disraeli, who all had 
more influence on political thought than Addison, and every one of 
whom would have cut his throat sooner than call himself a Whig ? 

The state of parties throughout the period now before us was 
as follows. Both the Whigs and the Tories were subdivided into 
two sections. First of all came the regular or ministerial Whigs, a 
compact majority, of whom the leader was Sir Robert Walpole. 
Then came the discontented Whigs, or the “ Patriots,” at first a 
mere faction, but gradually growing into importance as they con- 
tinued to receive fresh deserters from the main body, and of these 
the chief was William Pulteney. The Tories, in their turn, were 
divided into Jacobites and Hanoverians, the former, less numerous 
even than the Patriots, being led by Mr. Shippen; the latter, a 
powerful and independent party, consisting principally of country 
gentlemen, by Sir William Wyndham. These were the four parties 
and their four leaders in the House of Commons when Bolingbroke 
and Pulteney opened fire. But the Government party had a clear 
majority over the other three, and, in spite of the united efforts of 
Tories, Jacobites, and Patriots, held its own for fourteen years, and 
through two general elections. To the question how this could have 
happened—how a system of government notoriously unpopular in 
the country, and assailed by such formidable critics, could have 
survived two appeals to the constituencies, an answer will be given 
further on. For the present it will be better to revert to the 
course of events and the handle it afforded to the Opposition. 

In 1725 occurred the well-known quarrel between Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and William Pulteney, and in the same year, by an ominous 
coincidence, Bolingbroke returned from exile. Both conceived them- 
selves to have been deeply injured by the Prime Minister, and it was 
not long before two such congenial spirits came to an understanding 
with each other and agreed to combine their forces for the destruction 
of the common enemy. The first fruits of the new alliance was the 
celebrated Craftsman, which made its appearance on the 27th of 
December, 1726, and flourished for nearly nine years, the most 
powerful and influential party paper which has ever existed in this 
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country. Its nominal editor was Nicholas Amherst, under the>sonme 
de plume of Caleb Danvers; but its inspiring spirits were the two 

statesmen we have named, who, to consummate literary ability, 

united that personal knowledge of affairs and that command of 

authentic information without which political journalism must always 

be more or less empirical. 

During the earlier years of the opposition to Sir Robert Walpole 
the principal topics which engaged the attention of his critics were 
questions of foreign policy, all more or less complicated by the Ger- 
man connections of the new Dynasty, and all settled in the opinion of 
the Opposition in a manner detrimental to our interests. My readers 
would not thank me for plunging into the labyrinth of details which 
it is necessary to master in order fully to understand the foreign 
policy of the English Government during the quarter of a century 
that followed the Treaty of Utrecht; but a glance at its salient 
features will enable them to form a tolerably clear idea of the field 
on which was fought the great parliamentary conflict between 
the Whigs and Tories from 1725 to 1735, beginning, roughly speak- 
ing, with Bolingbroke’s arrival in England and the publication of 
the Craftsman, and ending with his return to France and the dis- 
continuance of his literary organ. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht the Spanish possessions in Italy, namely, 
Naples, Sardinia, and Milan, had been handed over to the Emperor 
of Austria, the Duke of Savoy at the same time becoming King of 
Sicily. The Court of Spain was not best pleased with this arrange- 
ment, though compelled for the time to acquiesce in it; and four 
years afterwards war broke out again between Spain and Austria, of 
which the principal object was the re-conquest of Sicily and Sardinia 
by Philip V. Her engagements with Austria compelled England 
to interfere, and on the 11th of April, 1718, the Spanish fleet was 
totally defeated by our own off Cape Passaro. Subsequent events 
are not altogether clear; but in the eyes of the Opposition they 
wore some such colour as the following. The battle of Passaro, 
as even Lord Hervey admits, was fought to please the Emperor of 
Austria, from whom George I. was eager to obtain the investiture of 
the two German Duchies of Bremen and Verden ; and having forfeited 
the friendship of Spain by this one false step, we endeavoured to 
regain it by another, an undertaking, namely, to restore the fortress 
of Gibraltar. This was in 1721, and in 1724 a Congress assembled 
at Cambray to arrange terms of accommodation between the Courts 
of Vienna and Madrid. England and France were to act as joint 
mediators; but while the Congress was sitting a violent quarrel 
broke out between France and Spain, which caused the Spaniards to 
declare that henceforth they should look to England only as the 
mediator on their own behalf. The refusal of England to act in this 
capacity threw Spain into the arms of her old enemy, the Emperor, 
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and the treaties of Vienna in 1725 were the result. This alliance 
was represented by the English Government as so menacing to this 
country that it was necessary to counteract it by another known as 
the Treaty of Hanover, which plunged us into fresh engagements 
with the continental powers, and embraced a system of subsidies and 
guarantees to the smaller German States, which continued for years to 
he a standing topic of invective with the opponents of the Government. 

It was now that Spain demanded the fulfilment of our pro- 
mise to restore Gibraltar; and then follows the long catalogue of 
Spanish depredations in the West Indies, and the abortive expedi- 
tion of Admiral Hosier, which lay inactive before Porto Bello till the 
Admiral himself, and nearly half of his officers and men, had perished 
of disease. The object of the expedition was to prevent the Spanish 
“treasure ships,” as they were called, from sailing to Europe, bring- 
ing Spain the supplies she required to prosecute her schemes against 
England, including, as the Government alleged, the restoration of 
the Stuarts. And it was the contention of ministers that this object 
could be effected just as well by blockading the port in which they 
lay as by seizing the vessels themselves, which would have amounted 
to an act of war. But as at this very moment the Spaniards were 
laying siege to Gibraltar, and were in possession of an English mer- 
chantman, which they had seized ‘in the West Indies, and which 
they refused to give up, it is not very easy to discern the force of 
this reasoning. Besides, as Admiral Hosier’s instructions, though 
they confined him to a blockade while the galleons remained in port, 
directed him to seize them at once if they attempted to put to sea, 
it was pertinently asked in the Craftsman which an Englishman 
would esteem the greater act of hostility, or the greater insult, the 
seizure of our vessels in the Channel, or the blockade of Portsmouth 
harbour bya Spanish squadron? In the next place, by seizing the 
galleons we should have saved all the expense and loss of life which 
was caused by the blockade, while there would have been no more diffi- 
culty in restoring the captured vessels than there was in releasing 
the imprisoned ones. Thirdly, the galleons were not the only 
treasure ships belonging to the Spaniards in these waters. A 
flotilla sailed every year from Mexico quite as heavily laden with 
the precious metals as the galleons. While our ships lay rotting off 
Panama the flotilla slipped away to Europe, though we might easily 
have intercepted both flotilla and galleons by stationing our fleet in 
the channel between Florida and Cuba, through which they were 
obliged to pass. When we remember what a ferment was created in 
the country by the expedition to the Scheldt, we can easily under- 
stand what was felt about the fate of Admiral Hosier. 

With the Treaty of Seville, which was signed on the 9th of 
November, 1729, by England, Spain, and France, and the second 
Treaty of Vienna, in 1731, between England and Austria, the com- 
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plicated web of wars and negotiations which had lasted for thirteen 
years may be said to have been finished, and the public interest 
in foreign affairs began slowly to subside. By this Treaty 
England obtained some advantage at the expense of Charles VI., 
and by another Treaty of Vienna, intended to allay his wrath, she 
guaranteed the succession of Maria Theresa, George II. receiving in 
exchange the coveted investiture of the two Duchies. By this bar- 
gain England obtained a temporary respite, but it was at the cost of 
an engagement which ten years afterwards made us parties to a 
European war, the war, namely, of the Austrian succession, the most 
inglorious and the most expensive in which we had ever been engaged, 
which added thirty millions to our debt, and was totally unconnected 
with any English interest whatever. 

The reader will easily understand that this long train of cireum- 
stances constituted what the actors call “very good business” for 
the Opposition. The ministry had been so unwise as to deny the 
existence of a secret letter written by George I. on the subject of 
Gibraltar, in 1721, and professed only to be acquainted with a prior 
offer made to Spain before the battle of Passaro, on condition of her 
abandoning the Sicilian expedition. That promise, the ministry 
maintained, would have been cancelled, even had Spain accepted it, 
by her non-fulfilment of the stipulation upon which it was dependent. 
But the King’s letter was unconditional, and Walpole’s denial of it in 
the debate of February, 1727, by which time the Opposition leaders 
had got some clue to its contents, afforded a handle to those dexterous 
controversialists, which we may be sure they turned to good account. 
Walpole employed Bishop Hoadley, under the signature of Pub- 
licola, to defend the ministerial policy in the London Journal. But 
to argue a bad case against such an adversary as Bolingbroke 
would have surpassed the powers of Bolingbroke and Hoadley put 
together. The unfortunate Bishop was torn to pieces in three 
papers in the Craftsman, one of the 4th of January, 1729, and two 
others to which no date is attached, but which are to be found in 
the appendix to vol. iv.; and it is chiefly from these that I have 
gathered the views of the Opposition. 

The undertaking to restore Gibraltar was contrary, as Lord 
Stanhope allows, to both the honour and the interest of Great 
Britain, and contributed to involve us in difficulties from which we 
did not emerge without severe loss and something almost savour- 
ing of dishonour. For though at first the promise had been made 
on the condition of an equivalent being given, the condition was 
withdrawn in deference to the demands of Spain; and I cannot see 
on what ground the King himself could possibly refuse to keep his 
word, except that he dared not. Our refusal of the “sole mediation,” 
as the offer made to us at Cambray came to be designated, seems to have 
been a diplomatic blunder caused by a groundless fear of wounding 
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French susceptibilities, by which, at all events, we threw away an 
excellent opportunity of resettling the balance of power on durable 
and favourable terms, and prepared for ourselves that bed of roses 
on which this country was tossed about for six years, hardly knowing 
whether we were at peace or at war, bearing all the anxiety of the 
one and all the restraints of the other without any equivalent 
whatever. As for the Porto Bello expedition, we think it must be 
allowed, on a calm consideration of the whole affair, that there was 
either gross bungling or gross deception somewhere. If the ministry 
really believed that by the Treaty of Vienna Spain had bound herself 
to the cause of the Pretender it is difficult to understand why they 
should have hesitated for a moment to make prize of her money- 
bags, ‘when she herself had actually commenced hostilities, If 
they did not believe it, their affected alarm was merely a dishonest 
pretext for enabling George I. to conclude the Treaty of Hanover, 
together with those German arrangements on which he was so reso- 
lutely bent. Ifwe are to suppose that the expedition was in earnest, 
it was miserably mismanaged by the Government. If not, then 
the soldiers and sailors, the honour and the wealth of England, 
were sacrificed under false pretences to schemes inconsistent with 
her interests, and cordially detested by her people. 

The history of the Tory opposition from 1725 to 1735, while it was 
under the immediate direction of Lord Bolingbroke, is one con- 
tinuous protest against this long series of blunders; this constant 
intervention in the affairs of other countries, and the accumulating 
debt which it entailed. Had the Tory party of that day, the 
country gentlemen whom Mr. Chamberlain would expunge from 
political life, succeeded in their efforts, we should have been saved a 
long succession of expensive and ignominious wars; the debt, if not 
discharged, would have been arrested, and a bad habit have been 
broken off, which might never, perhaps, in that case have become an 
integral part of our financial system. 

It is sometimes said that all these things were the price we had to 
pay for the Revolution, and the civil and religious liberty which it 
secured for us. But I cannot quite allow this. If either George I. 
or George II. had refused to remain upon the throne, except upon 
condition of being indulged in his own Foreign policy, the return of 
the Stuarts need not permanently have endangered us. If the 
Stuarts had either disdained to submit to a Parliamentary con- 
stitution, or had shown any inclination to re-establish the Roman 
Catholic Church, they would have had the whole country in arms 
against them, and could have done nothing. At all events it is 
unjust to blame the Tories for attacking what was then a novel 
experiment, of which the ultimate tendencies were invisible, while 
the immediate iniquities were flagrant; which seemed to retain all 
the vices of personal Government without its virtues, and to combine 
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equal facilities for the exercise of arbitrary power with greater 
facilities for concealing it. 

If from Foreign we turn for a moment to domestic questions, we 
shall find that the Government had laid up for itself a plentiful stock 
of unpopularity, in addition to what they had reaped from the Treaty 
of Hanover, the expedition of Hosier, and the promise to restore 
Gibraltar. It was in the Session of 1733, when England happened 
to be free from continental business, that Sir Robert Walpole intro- 
duced his Excise Bill. It is only necessary to name this celebrated 
measure in order to remind the reader of scenes which, were they to 
happen in our own day, would announce the instantaneous down- 
fall of the Minister whose policy had provoked them. Whether 
Sir Robert’s scheme was financially sound or not, his usual sagacity 
had deserted him when he thought he could retommend it to the 
nation. The Craftsman thundered against it. The London mob was 
roused, and on the night when the second reading of the Bill was 
carried, thronged the lobbies of the House, and were with the 
greatest difficulty, and only by the glitter of drawn swords, pre- 
vented from offering him violence. The plan was abandoned, but 
the odium remained; nor was it at all decreased by the debate which 
took place in the following session on Mr. Bromley’s motion for the 
repeal of the Septennial Act. The inconvenience of Septennial 
Parliaments always will be felt whenever the state of public opinion 
is either doubtful or known to be hostile to the Government. 
When an Opposition believes it to be adverse, it seems hard that there 
should be no means of putting it to the test. When they know it 
to be adverse, it is still harder that there should be no means of 
bringing it to bear upon the offenders, and that these should be left 
at liberty for three or four years longer to pursue a policy which the 
country believes to be disastrous. This is what the Tories felt in 
1734. It is what the Liberals, no doubt, felt. in 1876, and it is what 
the Conservatives feel in 1884. Yet on the whole it is believed by 
the great majority of Englishmen that the advantages of septennial 
Parliaments outweigh their disadvantages. And provided the House 
of Lords has the power to force a dissolution, the opinion is correct. 
Of course there could be no doubt of their benefit to Sir Robert 
Walpole: but as the theory of Parliamentary Government had not 
by that time been fully matured, the fact that they were useful to 
him seemed only an additional proof of their general inexpediency, 
and this indeed was the staple topic of Sir William Wyndham, who 
made the speech of the evening. When a division was taken, 
ministers had a majority of sixty-five against the Bill; and in less 
than a month afterwards Parliament was dissolved. 

We know what would happen in our own time to a Minister who, 
supported by only third-rate advocates, had been exposed for seven 
years to the most powerful and skilful declamation to be found in 
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the whole history of journalism; who had against him the whole 
body of the clergy and gentry, and the great majority of the lower 
orders ; who had recently been mobbed in the precincts of the House 
of Commons, and was believed by every other man in the country 
to have been equally prodigal both of the public money and the 
public honour. He and his would be swept away like chaff 
before the wind. That such was not the fate of Walpole is due 
to a combination of causes which admit of being briefly stated. The 
first is that the Government and their monied allies had got posses- 
sion of so large a majority of the small boroughs that only an over- 
whelming majority in the counties, and the larger and more inde- 
pendent towns could possibly counterbalance it. In the second 
place, we must remember that both the writings of Bolingbroke 
and the speeches of Pulteney were addressed to a limited 
audience, largely composed of men whose minds were already 
made up on party questions, and impervious to both sense and 
satire. Had the speeches of the Tory leaders, Pulteney, Wyndham. 
and Barnard, been sent flying over the country the next morning 
in the columns of a penny newspaper, or had the articles in the 
Craftsman had the same publicity as the Saturday Review or the 
Spectator, the results might have been widely different. But a 
third cause, which contributed more perhaps than either of the other 
two to save Sir Robert Walpole from the fangs of his pursuers, was 
the absence of any one statesman to whom all the sections of the 
Opposition could look up with unanimity. The one man capable of 
welding these discordant elements into a compact mass, and of anti- 
cipating the part of Mr. Pitt, was both disabled and disqualified. 
He was disabled by the attainder, of which Walpole had prevented 
the reversal, from taking his seat in the House of Lords. He was 
disqualified by the suspicions which his personal conduct, however 
unjustly, had inspired. The Jacobite Tories disliked him as a rene- 
gade. The Hanoverian Tories remembered that he had once been a 
Jacobite. The Anglican clergy shrunk from allegiance to a Free- 
thinker. It is this peculiarity which has been brought out very clearly 
by Herr Brosch. He sees that Bolingbroke came to the ground be- 
tween two stools, and that, in consequence of his change of sides, he 
never acquired that authority over the English aristocracy, and 
especially over the English country gentlemen, which his birth, his 
genius, and his eminent political abilities entitled him to exercise. 
What would have been the fate of Walpole had Bolingbroke 
been trusted like Wyndham, or what Wyndham might have done 
had he not been associated with Bolingbroke, it is now useless to 
consider. 

We have fourthly to consider the working of the National Debt, 
of which there is no reason to suppose that Lord Bolingbroke’s 
version is inaccurate. I sha]l venture to quote the passage as putting 
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the matter in very clear and simple terms which every one can 
understand at once. 


‘‘When King William entered, immediately after the revolution, on this 
great scene of action, the unincumbered condition of this nation, which has 
been hinted at above, was such, that he might have been supported in it, by 
good management, as profusely as he was, and even more effectually, by the 
reyenue then subsisting by a land tax, by the excise on malt, and by some addi- 
tional subsidies, all of which would have been raised within the year. A scheme 
of this kind was prepared and offered. It was allowed to be practicable: but 
it was rejected fora reason that appeared plausible in political refinement, 
and has proved most pernicious in its consequences. It was said that a new 
government, established against the ancient principles and actual engagements 
of many, could not be so effectually secured any way, as it would be if the 
private fortunes of great numbers were made to depend on the preservation of 
it; and that this could not be done unless they were induced to lend their 
money to the public and to accept securities under the present establishment. 
Thus the method of funding and the trade of stock-jobbing began. Thus were 
great companies created, the pretended servants, but in many respects the real 


masters of every administration.” 

Thus in the great body of public money-lenders the Government had 
created an artificial interest distinctly at variance with the natural 
interests of the country, which profited by war and by lavish expendi- 
ture of every kind, and was pledged to keep the Government in power 
at all hazards, and through thick andthin. The consciences and intel- 
lects of such men as these were cased in triple brass, from which the 
shafts of St. John and Pulteney rebounded as harmlessly as Locksley’s 
arrows from the mail coat of Maurice De Bracy. They formed a 
compact body of mercenaries, with whom for a long time the more 
numerous but irregular forces of the Opposition struggled in vain. 
And this was another great secret of Walpole’s obstinate resistance. 

Finally we have to notice his alliance with the Nonconformists, 
which also helped him to defy for so long a period the powerful 
artillery brought to bear upon him. The two interests, the 
money interest and the Dissenting interest, were closely connected 
with each other, and when united in support of the Govern- 
ment could almost insure its stability. Down to 1734 they were 
so united. In 1719 the Whigs had repealed the Schism Act and 
the Occasional Conformity Act, but had not ventured to touch 
the Test and Corporation Acts. The Dissenters, however, lived in 
hope. They were told to wait for “‘a more favourable opportunity,” 
and they waited patiently for fifteen years. But on the eve of the 
general election of 1734 the Dissenting clergy supposed their turn 
to have arrived, and pressed Sir Robert Walpole for a promise that 
in the next Parliament he would introduce a fresh measure of relief. 
To give such a promise would have been highly inconvenient to Sir 
Robert, as it would have roused a Church cry through the length and 
breadth of the land. Accordingly he prevailed, says Lord Hervey, 
on “the monied men and scriveners,” many of whom were Dis- 
senters, to induce the Nonconforming ministers to relinquish their 
demand. But there can be no doubt that they abandoned it only 
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on the private understanding that they should not be forgotten 
in the next Parliament, and in this belief they exerted themselves 
strenuously for the Government. They were disappointed, as the 
world knows; for when the new Parliament met in January, 1735, 
and the friends of the Dissenting interests began to ask for their 
reward, Sir Robert declared himself against them, and in the follow- 
ing year both spoke and voted against the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts. But his immediate purpose was answered, and the 
future was to take care of itself. From this moment the attachment 
of the Dissenters to the Whigs began to cool, and the result of their 
defection was seen at the next general election, when the ministerial 
majority was destroyed. But down to the year 1734 their zeal was 
unabated, and they and their city friends secured to the Prime 
Minister another seven years of office. 

“The election was fought,” says Lord Stanhope, with “more than 
usual acrimony all over the kingdom. But nowhere more so than 
in Yorkshire.” This,” says the steward of one of the candi- 
dates, “‘has been the hottest election that ever was in England.” 
The four candidates were Sir Miles Stapylton and Mr. Wortley in 
the Tory interest, and Mr. Turner and Sir Rowland Winn in the 
Whig. The letters, however, in the Wentworth Collection, from 
which the following account is taken, are deficient in political infor- 
mation, and we can only infer from the context that such was the 
case. Itis certain that Lord Strafford, the head of the Wentworth 
family, was a Tory, and that he gave his interest to Stapylton and 
Mr. Wortley. But other members of the family, his brothers, Peter 
Wentworth and Thomas Watson Wentworth,’ whose son was created 
Lord Malton in 1728, were Whigs. The former continued on the 
most intimate footing with his brothers, but there was a standing 
feud between Lord Strafford and Lord Malton, and the Yorkshire 
election of 1734 was a trial of strength between them. The contest 
was extremely close, but Sir Miles Stapylton, the Tory candidate, 
was returned at the head of the poll by a majority of seventeen over 
Mr. Turner, who came next. Sir Rowland Winn, the other Whig 
candidate, was third, and Mr. Wortley, the second Tory, who never 
had a chance, fourth. Preparations had been made for a grand ball 
at York to celebrate the Whig victory ; “‘ but we spoiled their har- 
mony,” says Mr. Phipps in a letter to his son, “though,” he adds 
with some humour, “they will have to pay the piper all the same.” 
The ladies, as usual, took a keen interest in the result. Lady Winn 
“ freated ” very much, we are told, at the result, and Lady Malton 
turned away a maid-servant for crying, “ Stapylton for ever! ”’ Her 
ladyship, we are informed, had ordered “a fine suit of close,” in 
case the Whigs won the day, in which, it appears, she was to have 
headed a kind of triumphal progress from York to Scarborough. But 
the day being lost the box was never unpacked. On the road home 


(1) Second son of Lord Rockingham, and grandfather of the Marquis. 
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to Malton her carriage was constantly followed by Tory voters 
returning from York, who cried, ‘‘ Down with the Rump! No bull 
beef! Stapylton and Wortley for ever!” Other warm Whig 
partisans were greatly discomfited by the result, as they had made 
quite certain of victory. “Sir William Rooke is gone mad; Mr. 
Wilton is very much dismayed ; Colonel Foley behaves himself very 
oddly.” The Excise was the great Tory cry, and there was evidently 
a very strong public feeling on the subject. But it is pretty clear, 
from the letters written to Lord Strafford by his steward and some of 
his neighbours in the county, that good management and liberal 
treating were the principal agencies relied upon. The steward was 
much alarmed at first by hearing that Lord Malton’s people had 
been treating the Sheffield voters with wine, while Mr. Bampford, who 
represented Sir Miles’s interests, had only been giving them ale. 
And we find constant intimation that the other side are spending 
more money, and will certainly secure all the smaller freeholders if 
better care is not taken. 

The expense of canvassing a county like Yorkshire, and bring- 
ing the poorer voters up to the poll, was of course enormous. Several 
horses were killed before the struggle was over; and as the end 
drew near the lame, the blind, and possibly the dead, too, were 
hurried up to the scene of action in every kind of conveyance that 
could be laid hold of. The exultation of the Tories was excusable, 
for Yorkshire was a stronghold of Whigism, and the influence of 
the Court thrown into the same scale was in those days really 
formidable. Similar victories, however, were gained in many other 
English counties. The Castle interest was defeated in Leicester- 
shire, and two Tories were returned for Gloucestershire, “an event,” 
says Lord Bathurst, “ which had never happened before since the 
Revolution.” As, however, I have already shown, the county 
victories were insufficient to turn the scale against the overwhelm- 
ing borough interest of the Whigs. When Parliament reassembled 
Sir Robert was found to be at the head of a majority, diminished 
indeed, but still strong enough to maintain him in power. In 
April, 1735, appeared the last number of the Craftsman, and in the 
following summer Bolingbroke returned to France, and commenced 
his Letters on History. 

The game was lost. But Bolingbroke was only fifty-seven. At 
the end of another seven years he would not have been so old as 
Walpole when Walpole retired from office, as fit to continue in it 
as at any period of his life. There must have been something more 
than the result of the general election to account for his separation 
from his friends, and his renunciation of all the objects of political 
ambition. For he never seems to have looked forward any more to 
taking a lead in practical politics. It is said that he quarrelled with 
Pulteney, that he was afraid of Walpole, that he had been detected 
in Jacobite conspiracies, that he was not popular with the party ; 
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and Bolingbroke himself does say, that his presence in England was 
by some people considered mischievous. However this may be, he 
now retires from the scene, and his part in the drama is concluded. 
I have elsewhere endeavoured to delineate the character of this 
extraordinary man, and to offer some explanation of the motives 
and principles by which he was personally swayed. If he was not 
quite the disinterested patriot which some writers have imagined 
him, he was decidedly a born statesman, surveying the field of 
politics from an eminence far above his fellows, and honestly desirous 
of rescuing the British constitution from what he believed to be a 
downward path. 

In praise of Walpole it is always said that he was a lover of peace ; 
and there is no reason to doubt that he really was so. But in that 
case it is clear that both George I. and George II. exercised personal 
government in everything for which they really cared, and that 
Walpole was unable to prevent them without at least risking his 
disgrace. The petty wars, large subsidies, and embarrassing engage- 
ments which characterized our Foreign policy during the whole of 
the time, were odious in the eyes of the people, but were supported 
in the House of Lords by the Whig grandees who had staked every- 
thing on the new system, and in the House of Commons partly by 
their nominees, partly by the City interest, and partly by members 
who were paid in hard cash. This was the system against which 
the Tory party under Wyndham and Bolingbroke steadily protested. 
Neither statesman desired the return of the Stuarts. And among 
their followers those who did so were a handful. But even had it 
been otherwise it is difficult to see why the restoration of the Stuarts 
should have been the greater evil of the two. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that they would have attempted either to defy the House 
of Commons, to molest the Church of England, or to establish epis- 
copacy in Scotland. But it is not improbable that they might have 
settled the Irish question, and so have prevented a difficulty which 
threatens the very integrity of the Empire. They would have saved 
us from a great part of the debt of which every English household, 
says Mr. Lecky, is now feeling the baneful effects. And they 
might perhaps have done something to modify the system of party, 
which of late years has shown its darker side so constantly as to 
make many men doubtful of its value. These would have been 
great gains, But for all that the policy of the Tory party did not 
aim at a restoration. Wyndham and the great body of the Anglican 
Tories had loyally accepted the Revolution, and desired nothing 
more than to administer the new constitution on national and 
popular principles. Their want of success is I think to be regretted, 
though it has been the fashion to think otherwise, but let us at 
least do justice to their memory and to their motives, and allow 
that even if mistaken their intentions were liberal and patriotic. 


T. E. Kesset. 
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AncER and wonder must predominate in the mind of any right- 
minded man who will take the trouble to study at any length the 
newspaper literature of the dynamite question. Eloquent orators 
assure listening crowds that they have at last hit upon the true way 
of winning Irish independence :—Set fire to a certain number of 
English cities; blow up a certain number of English ships and 
railway trains and public buildings; and, in so doing, commit a 
wholesale murder of innocent and peaceful people—women and 
children as well as men. Only pursue this “ policy ” with sufficient 
energy and perseverance, and you will infallibly bring England to 
her knees, and force her to concede all that you ask. 

It is impossible to deny that not only sentiments like these have 
been publicly addressed to more or less numerous meetings of Irish- 
men in American cities ; but that these sentiments, so far from being 
emphatically condemned, they have been received with manifestations 
of strong approval. Money has been subscribed liberally to aid in 
carrying into action the dynamite doctrine; and when political 
murder has been committed in Ireland, the people have not shown 
any keen desire to aid in bringing the offenders to justice. From 
these facts many Englishmen are ready to jump to the conclusion 
that the Irish people, or the great majority of them, are in entire 
sympathy with the dynamite doctrines. The truth, in my opinion, 
lies somewhere between the two extremes. I cannot pretend to be 
in the confidence of the dynamite party; but I have had some 
opportunity of ascertaining the views of my countymen in America 
regarding the proposed policy. It is not true that a majority of the 
Trish in America, much less of the Irish at home, are favourable to a 
policy of dynamite and murder. But it must be admitted that a 
very considerable number of Irishmen in America who have never 
taken and have no thought of taking any part whatever in a dynamite 
campaign, will be found to excuse such a policy in conversation. 
And even amongst those (and they are the majority) who cannot 
fairly be said to sympathise in any sense with dynamite doctrines, 
the prevalent feeling is one of indifference, or, at most, of a somewhat 
languid disapproval. Vehement disapproval you will, no doubt, 
sometimes meet with; but, so far as my experience extends, amongst 
the Irish population this is the exception rather than the rule. 

There are few doctrines so entirely vicious as not to admit of 
having something said in their favour. The following dialogue may 
be supposed to take place between an Englishman, an Irishman, and 
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an American. As to the scene of the dialogue I leave the reader to 
suit his own taste, merely stipulating that it shall be somewhere in 
the United States :— 

A, “Suppose that, upon the evening of the Phoenix Park murder, 

Mr. Forster had been in the place of Lord Frederick Cavendish, do 
you believe that the majority of your countrymen would then have 
felt shocked and grieved ?” 
' I. “It is not very easy to speak with confidence as to the probable 
sentiments of other people in a certain contingency. But I will 
answer your question to the best of my knowledge. I should say 
that had Mr. Forster alone, or Mr. Burke alone, or both of these 
gentlemen, been murdered, a great number, probably the majority of 
Irishmen, would have felt no very violent grief or indignation. They 
would have felt that the deed was one which they would not have 
liked to have had any hand in doing. But being done, they would 
not have regarded it with any vehement sentiment of disapproval.” 

A. “You seem to take the matter very quietly. Do you not see 
how entirely the moral sense of a people must have become perverted 
before they can come to feel as you describe ?” 

I. “I do take the matter quietly, or, at least, I try to do so. These 
murders evoked in England, and, to some extent, in America also, 
an outburst of horror and anger which rendered it for a time quite 
impossible to discuss the matter rationally. And naturally so. That 
a man should at once and instinctively regard a crime of this sort 
with horror is an indication that his moral sense is in a sound con- 
diton. But this emotional judgment, however right and true, will 
not help us much in the effort to estimate the full meaning and 
gravity of the situation which renders possible such acts and such 
a state of national feeling. Which way do you want the subject dis- 
cussed now, emotionally or rationally? If you choose the latter, 
you must not be surprised or shocked if I seem to take the matter 
coolly, and if I avoid the use of strong adjectives.” 

A. “ Well, suppose we discuss the subject in what you are pleased 
to call the rational way. And first of all I want a direct answer to 
a question which I have asked you already, and which you seem to 
be somewhat unwilling to answer directly. Do you or do you not 
admit that the moral sense of a people must be to a great extent 
perverted before they can come to think and feel in the way you 
have described ?”’ 

I. “T have not the least objection to answer that question directly. 
I answer it without the least hesitation in the affirmative. But if 
the moral sense of the people be somewhat perverted, how or why 
has it become so? We said something about that in our last con- 
versation, I admit that ideas of right and wrong have got con- 
siderably mixed up in Ireland, but I hold that, in the social disunion 
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which exists there, the moral confusion is about as great on the one 
side as on the other. To me it seems to be clearly wrong for Irish- 
men to murder an English statesman because he is a party to 
governing their country.in a way that they disapprove. But I 
am quixotic enough to hold that it is just as clearly wrong for a 
landlord to fling a poor fever-stricken woman out to die on the road- 
side, or to wring from a famishing family the last shilling that 
stands between them and starvation. Nor can I see that the fact of 
the latter kind of killing being done ‘ in vindication of the rights of 
property’ in any way diminishes its moral guilt. Now these 
things, and other things as bad as these, have been done in Ireland. 
They have been done within the memory of men still young. 
Can we wonder then if, amongst the Irish peasantry, ideas of right 
and wrong, in reference to the taking of human life, are not exactly 
such as we should like to find them? And further, it seems to me 
that in reference to this particular matter of political assassination, 
the English people have a good deal to answer for. Now, I would 
ask you, of what nation was he whose mighty genius has invested 
the character of a famous political assassin with a strange fascination, 
which leaves us in doubt whether to pronounce him a criminal or a 
hero ?” 

A. “Stop a moment. If, as I suppose, you are now alluding to 
Shakspeare, permit me to say you are talking nonsense. You don’t 
mean to say that the average Irish peasant reads Shakspeare, and 
takes his notions as to the morality of assassination from that author ?” 

I. “I don’t mean to say anything of the kind. But it is not 
necessary to read Shakspeare in order to come within the circle of 
his influence. But let us, if you wish, dismiss this idea as far- 
fetched. What have you got to say in excuse for the attitude taken 
up by leading Englishmen towards those who preached and plotted 
assassination on the continent of Europe not so very many years 
ago? Men who had advocated and even attempted political murder 
were not only harboured, but their conduct was, to say the least, not 
very emphatically condemned by English public opinion. It seems 
to me that in this matter, as well as in their past treatment of Ire- 
land, Englishmen have sown the seed of which we are now beginning 
to reap the harvest.’’ 

E. “T have listened to you up to the present without interruption, 
but I now wish to say a word. You speak of Shakspeare justifying 
the assassination of Cesar, and further, if I understand you rightly, 
you complain that the English people were not sufficiently emphatic 
in their condemnation of those who attempted to kill Napoleon III. 
Do you seriously contend that in these cases the degree of moral 
guilt was the same as in the case of those who murdered Mr. Burke 
and attempted to murder Mr. Forster ?’’ 
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I. “I know these analogies have been protested against, but I 
cannot understand upon what principle. Whatever may have been 
the means by which Cesar obtained his power, there can be no 
doubt that at the time he was killed he was ruling with the consent 
and for the good of the great majority of those whom he ruled. So, 
too, Napoleon ITI., at the time of Orsini’s attempt, was unquestion- 
ably governing with the acquiescence of the great majority of the 
French people. I presume Mr. Forster would himself admit that his 
government, during the latter portion of his reign, was simply a 
government of force. He would no doubt justify the use of that force 
as necessary for the maintenance of law and order; but that he was 
ruling with the consent of the governed is what, I imagine, he would 
hardly assert. I have no doubt but that the fanatics who called 
themselves the Invincibles had succeeded in persuading themselves 
that the crimes they proposed to commit were not crimes at all, but 
quite the contrary. Else what possible motive could they have had 
in acting as they did? They staked their lives upon the venture, 
and that without any personal gain to themselves. I have seen 
these men described in English journals as ‘ cowardly assassins.’ 
Now, these men were not cowards, but the very opposite of cowards. 
Upon the showing of the Crown witnesses, they exhibited a daring 
that might almost be called fool-hardy. To call them cowards is not 
only false but mischievous. Tested solely by sincerity and courage, 
these men were on a par with Brutus and Cassius.” 

E. “Tam not yet by any means convinced that your analogy is a 
fair one; but I may admit that we English in our literature and in 
our public opinion have not always been as emphatic in our con- 
demnation of tyrannicide as we might have been. And I make 
this admission the more readily, because I believe that in what you 
ha¥e just said, you have suggested what is in truth the strongest 
argument against the practice of political assassination. That a few 
individuals should presume to judge and to enforce their judgments 
in matters within the province of law is, at best, a serious evil. The 
extreme of the evil is reached when some few members of the com- 
munity take upon themselves the right of passing sentence of death 
on others. It would no doubt be possible to put extreme cases in 
which the justice of the sentence would hardly be questioned. Such 
cases have occurred. But when once we leave these extreme cases, 
the magnitude of the evil at once becomes evident. Who is it that 
decides in each particular case whether the sentence is just or not ? 
Nearly always, from the very nature of the case, the decision will 
rest with a few desperate fanatics, who will have little trouble in 
persuading themselves that any one who declines to do as they would 
have him do is deserving of death. What have we to expect from 
such a tribunal? If our own common sense, if our knowledge of 
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human nature does not suffice to answer this question, history will 
answer it for us. Czasar, Henri IV., Lincoln, Garfield, these were 
the men who were sentenced to death by fanatical assassins. Yes, 
and I will add the case of Mr. Forster and the Irish Invincibles as 
one further and no less striking proof of the intolerable nature of the 
evil I am referring to. What had Mr. Forster done for which these 
men took it upon themselves to sentence him to die? He was govern- 
ing or trying to govern Ireland by force, if you will; but why by 
force? Because the people refused to obey the law, and he used 
only such force as he found absolutely necessary to make them obey 
it. You will say perhaps that the law was unjust. It may have 
been so to some extent. But the graver injustices had been or were 
about to be removed. And during the latter part of Mr. Forster's 
administration I do not believe that the land laws of Ireland were as 
adverse to the occupiers as in most other countries. But assume if 
you will that the law in Ireland still needed amendment; it does so 
in most other countries also. Was it on that account in any way 
less incumbent upon the executive government to enforce the law so 
long as it continued to be the law? This I assert was all that 
Mr. Forster was doing, and I believe his constant effort was to use 
as little force as was consistent with doing this effectively.” 

I. “ Well, I imagine the Invincibles would not have much diffi- 
culty in answering that argument to their own, if not to other 
people’s, satisfaction. If you wish, I will argue the question with 
you as I conceive it might be argued by an Invincible, you under- 
standing of course that I must not be taken as myself concurring in 
the arguments I may use.” 

E. “Well, let us hear what you have to say.” 

I. “In the first place, I would ask what you have to say as to the 
cases of those poor people—women as well as men—who were killed 
by the soldiers and police in the course of this land struggle. Mr. 
Forster was directly responsible for the killing of these innocent 
people, and on that account alone, he deserved to die.” 

E. “The killing of these people to whom you refer was deeply to 
be regretted, and I am sure no one regretted it more than Mr. 
Forster. But you must always remember that these people were 
engaged in resisting the law, and were killed by those who were 
trying to enforce the law. I don’t mean to contend that the victims 
had done anything that deserved death. But in a struggle such as 
that which was then going on in Ireland, it is unavoidable that such 
things should happen, assuming that the law is to be enforced. The 
constabulary may have acted badly in a few instances, but upon the 
whole they displayed great forbearance and self-restraint under what 
was often extreme provocation. It is, I think, impossible to doubt 
that Mr. Forster honestly did his best to secure that no more force 
should be used than was necessary to make the law respected.” 
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I. “Well, supposing even that, looking at the question from an 
English point of view, I were to admit that it was the duty of Mr. 
Forster to enforce the existing law at all costs, it would still be a 
question whether he went about this in the right way. His method 
of coercion, I always thought, was a3 

E. “That is a side issue which there is no need to discuss now. 
I suppose you will hardly say that the Invincibles found fault with 
Mr. Forster’s coercion because it was not severe enough, or that they 
would prefer Lord Spencer’s coercion because it has succeeded better 
in making the law be obeyed. No, the question really comes back to 
this :—was it or was it not the duty of Mr. Forster to enforce the law. 
Upon your answer to that question must depend your decision as to 
the criminality of the occurrences you refer to.” 

I. “ Well, since it comes to that, speaking still as an Invincible, I 
deny that it was the duty or the right of Mr. Forster to enforce the 
law at all. The law which Mr. Forster was enforcing may or may 
not have been exceptionally unjust. It was, at all events, a law 
imposed upon one people by the superior force of another. Even if 
we allow that a man is bound to obey the unjust law of his own State 
so long as it is the law, it does not follow that he is bound to obey the 
law which is imposed upon his State by another people. Such law as 
this has, and can have, no sanction but that of force. That the killing 
of a man is the unavoidable result of the effort to enforce this kind 
of law is, in point of morality, no valid excuse for the act. The person 
who is responsible for ‘such killing is morally, if not legally, a 
murderer, and deserves to be treated accordingly.” 

E. “TI might answer that argument in various ways, but perhaps 
the best answer would be to point out the consequences to which such 
a doctrine would lead. Whatever you fix upon as the date of the 
complete conquest of Ireland by England, you cannot well make 
the Government, which was the outcome of that conquest, much less 
than three centuries old. For the last eighty years of this period, 
the Government of the two countries has been carried on by one 
united Parliament, and the Irish people have acquiesced in the 
arrangement to this extent, at all events ;—they have of their own 
accord sent men to represent them in the Imperial Parliament. If 
you are to say that the Irish people have now a right to disobey the 
existing law upon the ground that its ultimate sanction is conquest, 
and that they have a further right upon this ground to kill those who 
try to enforce the law, you will find yourself landed in some rather 
strange consequences. It will then be the clear right of the people 
of Alsace to refuse to obey the law there, and to ‘execute’ such mem- 
bers of the German Government as they may see fit to hold responsible 
for anything that may occur in the effort to enforce the law. And 
more than this; should the French ever recover Alsace, it will then 
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be the privilege of those who may prefer the German connection to 
resist the French law, and in a like way, to ‘execute’ those who 
enforce it, on the ground that Alsace formed a part of Germany 
something more than two centuries ago. Indeed, there are very few 
governments in the world which could stand such a test as you 
suggest. Even here, in the United States, the members of your 
Government might with justice be ‘executed’ by Red Indian Invin- 
cibles. Or, to put a stronger case: if the assassination of Mr. Forster 
could be justified by such arguments as you use, then, @ fortiori, the 
killing of President Lincoln was perfectly right and justifiable. If 
you lay down the principle that those who are governed by force and 
without their own consent are, on that ground alone, justified in killing 
the representatives of such government, you will find it hard to deny 
to Booth the title of a hero and a martyr.” 

I. “It is now your turn to argue from analogy. If I were 
disposed to maintain the argument further, I might be able to show 
that your analogies are not quite perfect. Upon the main issue my 
belief is the same as yours. My reasons may not be in all respects 
the same as yours, but in the result I think with you.” 

A. “We seem to be tolerably well agreed upon this subject of 
political assassination, and your denunciations of that practice, how- 
ever eloquent and edifying they may be, are somewhat thrown away 
under present circumstances. Suppose we vary the subject a little. 
Besides the plan of political assassination, there is what is commonly 
known as the dynamite policy. The one consists in the murder of 
prominent individuals in detail ; the other in the murder of obscure 
individuals by wholesale. Of the two it seems to me that the dyna- 
mite policy is decidedly the more foolish and the more wicked. I 
cannot help thinking that the most of those who lead and influence 
the Irish at home are to blame for not having taken a more decided 
stand against this infamous policy than they have done. The real 
danger, as I understand it, is not that the Irish as a people will take 
an active part in a policy of assassination or wholesale murder ; but 
that they may render such a policy possible by sympathising with 
the actors to the extent, at all events, of conniving at their escape 
from justice. And here it seems to me that your Irish leaders have 
an opportunity of doing a real service to their country. I assume 
that the men who actually do these things are beyond the reach of 
argument. But the body of the Irish people may be, and most 
probably would be, open to reason, more especially if the reason took 
the form of an appeal to their self-interest. It can be shown to the 
satisfaction of any right-minded man that the dynamite policy is very 
wicked ; it can also be shown to the satisfaction of any reasonable 
man that the policy is foolish and mischievous. As a well-wisher to 
Treland, I should much like to see the Irish leaders a good deal 
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more in earnest than, with one or two exceptions, they are, in im- 
pressing these truths upon their people.” 

I, “You assume that the wickedness and the folly of the dynamite 
policy are both capable of demonstration. As to wickedness, it is 
not very easy to prove that anything is wicked nowadays. As we 
have already observed, men’s ideas of ethics have come to be con- 
siderably mixed up, not only in Ireland, but in other places also. 
The dynamite men talk of making war on a scientific basis. If it be 
lawful for an army in time of war to blow up innocent women and 
children in order to compel the surrender of a besieged city, why, 
they ask, may it not also be lawful for a disarmed people who, 
practically speaking, cannot go to war, to make use of every means 
which science puts at their disposal for destroying their enemies, and 
thereby scaring them into survender. I believe myself that such 
arguments as this are wholly false ; but I am not so confident of my 
power to make others think with me.” 

A. “It is, no doubt, true that for those who most earnestly 
desire to be convinced, who, in fact, are determined to be con- 
vinced, a very small modicum of argument will suffice. But it seems 
clear to me that, for the great majority of men, the argument 
you have stated can be easily refuted. If this kind of sophistry 
is to be received as valid argument, it would indeed be hard to 
show that there is any such thing as moral wickedness. The 
laws that prevail amongst civilised nations draw a sufficiently 
distinct line between the cases in which it is, and the cases in 
which it is not lawful to take human life. I do not say that this line 
can be proved to be the only right one; but it is a reasonable 
approximation to the right, and it has at least the merit that it does 
not at once and by its very statement shock and revolt the moral 
sense of the great majority of men. But if we are once to accept the 
doctrines preached by the spokesmen of the dynamite party in this 
country, then I do not see how we can stop short of a point from 
which the moral sense of mankind will instinctively recoil. Ireland 
is forcibly held down and is misgoverned by England ; therefore it 
is lawful for Irishmen to put an infernal machine in a ship owned 
by an English Company and blow up a number of innocent people 
in mid-Atlantic. Which proposition amounts to neither more nor 
less than this:—-When one country has been conquered and is mis- 
governed by another, there is absolutely no act, however infernally 
wicked in itself, which may not be justified if done by the subject 
people with the object of injuring and of possibly intimidating their 
tulers. You tell me I cannot in the strict sense prove such a pro- 
position to be wicked and abominable. Perhaps not. But fortu- 
nately for mankind there are some cases in which the human soul 
rises superior to mere logic-chopping. Once strip this dynamite 
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doctrine of the sophistries with which it has been surrounded and 
state it in its naked hideousness, and the moral sense of every right- 
thinking man will prompt him at once to cry shame upon it. That 
may not be what you would call a proof of its wickedness, but it is 
enough to satisfy me.” 

I. “ Well, perhaps you have given the nearest approach to a proof 
that the case admits of. Still, the standpoints from which different 
men regard ethical problems are so wide apart, that I should not be 
surprised if you found a considerable number of men who would 
deny the absolute wickedness of the dynamite doctrine, even as inter- 
preted by you. If I were arguing against this policy, I should 
prefer te rest my objection more on the ground of expediency. I 
should like to show if I could that, even assuming the end to justify 
the means, yet in this particular case the proposed means will not be 
justified, for the simple reason that they tend not to forward but 
rather to defeat the proposed end. Yet here again I am not so con- 
fident of my power of convincing any one who will listen to me as 
you seem to be. Have we not an eminent authority on the other 
side? Was it not Mr. Gladstone himself who said that the Clerken- 
well explosion was one main cause of the passing of the Irish Church 
Act ?” 

A. “Yes, I have seen that saying attributed to Mr. Gladstone, 
with what amount of truth I cannot say. If Mr. Gladstone ever did 
say that or anything to that effect, I cannot but think that it was a 
very unfortunate statement for him to make. Not that I mean to 
deny that there may be a great deal of truth in that statement. I 
think that one might with perfect consistency admit the entire truth 
of the statement and yet maintain the present policy of assassination 
and dynamite to be insane. I believe it was Socrates who used to 
compare himself to a gadfly given to the State by God, for the pur- 
pose of awakening it when napping and stirring it into life. Now 
I can conceive it to be possible that, in the years which preceded the 
passage of the Irish Church Act, the English people may have needed 
a gadfly of some kind to rouse them to the consciousness that there 
did exist an Irish question about which something had got to be 
done. And further, I can conceive it possible that this duty may 
have been discharged very effectively by the Fenian rising and the 
Clerkenwell explosion, though I believe the former would have done 
the work quite as effectively without the latter. But the analogy 
between the Clerkenwell explosion and the present dynamite policy 
fails in two important respects. In the first place the need for a 
gadfly exists no longer. There is now, what there was not then, an 
independent Irish party in Parliament. The state of torpid indif- 
ference to Irish grievances, of dogged refusal to give the least atten- 
tion to Irish complaints, which was the normal condition of the 
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British Parliament and the British public from the suppression of the 
Young Ireland attempt in 1848 down to the time of the Fenian rising, 
exists and can exist no longer. Mr. Parnell has put an end to all 
that. If the Irish don’t get all they ask for, it is certainly not 
because the Irish question does not now receive sufficient attention 
in England. And in the second place, even if the state of things in 
Parliament were to become again the same as before the rise of the 
Parnellite party, the present dynamite policy could never have the 
effect which has been attributed to the Clerkenwell explosion. If 
the explosion at Clerkenwell, instead of being an isolated attempt to 
rescue a prisoner, had been avowedly part of a policy of bullying 
England into concession by means of dynamite and murder, and had 
been followed by similar outrages of a like nature, it seems to me as 
certain as anything of the kind can be that, so far from causing 
remedial legislation, it would have made such legislation for a time 
impossible. The English are very far from being a nation of cowards. 
Your orators and newspaper writers of the extreme section are given 
to boasting that they have at length discovered the true and only 
method of settling the question—to scare the cowardly Saxon into 
surrender by dynamite. Now this sort of rhetoric is just as false and 
just as mischievous as the language of those English journals which 
denounce the Irish Invincibles as cowards. You will never scare the 
English people into submission by dynamite; no, not even if your 
dynamite conspiracy were twice as formidable as it is ever likely to 
prove. Scare them up to a certain point you perhaps may. The 
English were sadly frightened by the Indian mutiny. But it was 
not the sort of fright which causes concession or surrender. Its 
effect, as we all know, was to cause the suppression of the mutiny to 
be accompanied by outrages on humanity which threw the crimes of 
the mutineers into the shade. Experience shows that the English 
are never so savage, never so dangerous, as when terror is added to 
rage. To work the English people up to this condition is the very 
most. that the dynamite policy can hope to accomplish. If this 
policy is carried on for any length of time and to any considerable 
extent, it is not hard to predict the result. It will infuriate the 
English people ; it will make the democracy of England as hostile 
to the Irish cause as the governing classes there have always been ; 
it will alienate from Ireland the sympathy of foreign nations ; and it 
will thus make it possible for England to trample upon Ireland with 
the most perfect impunity.” 

I. “T have a word to say as to that. It does not seem to me that 
the sympathy of foreign nations for Ireland amounts to very much. 
Within the memory of living men, the world saw the strange spec- 
tacle of a people dying of hunger by thousands in a country which 
was, at the same time, producing more than enough food to maintain 
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its entire population in comfort. I am not aware that any foreign 
nation then showed the smallest inclination to interfere, or to insist 
that the food should not be carried away from a starving people.” 

A. “That is all very well, or very ill, if you prefer to call it so. 
I do not allege that America, any more than France, is prepared to 
fight with England because she misgoverns Ireland. On the contrary, 
I hold that self-interest, and very material interest, is nowadays the 
only motive that can rouse a people to action. IfI were an Irish 
public man I should never tire of preaching to the Irish people the 
gospel of self-reliance. Yet, for all that, I repeat the statement that 
one of the worst effects for Ireland of this dynamite policy would be, 
the alienation of the sympathy of other peoples. You know just as 
well as I do that, under ordinary circumstances, there is a line beyond 
which England, practically, cannot go in her treatment of Ireland. 
But let this policy be carried out with any measure of success; let 
there be the destruction or maiming of any considerable number of 
innocent people in England; let the body of the Irish people, by their 
conduct, leave any room for doubt as to whether or not they repudiate 
this policy, and I warn you that there will hardly be any limit to the 
vengeance which England may exact, without provoking even the 
indignation or remonstrance of other peoples. I think it was Dean 
Swift who said that, as a rule, ten men fully armed will prove more 
than a match for one man in his shirt. Now if we suppose the 
man in his shirt to first make sure that no one will, by any possibility, 
come to his assistance, and then to commence throwing stones at his 
ten antagonists, we will, I think, have a fair standard by which to 
estimate the sanity of the so-called dynamite policy. The Phenix 
Park men seem to have supposed that by killing Mr. Burke or Mr. 
Forster they could scare the Government into surrender. In the 
result they brought upon Ireland the severest Coercion Bill she has 
had these many years. Yet the dynamite party still seem to expect 
that their policy will have the opposite result. If it be indeed true 
that the Irish, as a people, have no sympathy with this policy, then 
the sooner they show this, in a manner about which there can be no 
mistake, the better it will be for them.” 

I. “In what you say, I in the main agree. But there is yet 
another argument which with me has more weight than any you have 
mentioned. . I do not believe that the policy will succeed in accom- 
plishing its end. I am sure it will not succeed. But if I thought 
otherwise, I should not be one whit the less earnestly opposed to it. 
Everything that has been said as to the terrible danger of a policy of 
individual assassination, applies. still more strongly to a policy of 
dynamite.” 

£. “You are now, I think, coming to the argument which, if I 
were an Irishman, would weigh most with me—that is, I mean most 
of any argument based merely upon expediency. You said something 
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in our last conversation of the evil of teaching the Irish that they can 
obtain no justice without fierce agitation. I admit the evil, and I 
admit that in this regard, we English have much to answer for. But 
a very much more terrible evil would arise if the Irish were once 
taught to believe that the law could be altered at the will of a few 
individuals, made valid by means of dynamite and murder. Indeed, 
{ incline to think that, if England wanted to inflict a signal vengeance 
upon Ireland, her most effective course would be to concede all that 
the dynamiters demand. If England were to haul down her colours, 
surrender to dynamite, and leave Ireland free, you would most 
certainly have your extreme section, who would be for confiscating the 
property of the landlords, and, it may be, for establishing some form 
of socialism or communism. [If this section failed to bring the body 
of the people to their views by argument, it would naturally occur to 
them that there was another way, more effectual than argument. 
Experience had shown that some hundred men could impose their 
will upon an entire nation by means of dynamite. Why should not 
they do likewise? And so you would exchange the tyranny of Eng- 
land, as you are pleased to call it, for something that would be a real 
and terrible tyranny—the tyranny of the few over the many, enforced 
by an organized system of intimidation and murder. I believe that 
before this business commenced, Ireland was nearer to having a 
Parliament of her own than most people supposed. But so long as 
the dynamite policy continues to be in any degree formidable, I am 
sure that no such concession will be made, and I incline to think that 
it ought not to be made.” 

A. “ Well, we are again drifting away somewhat from the practical 
question. Whether Englishmen ought or ought not to allow dyna- 
mite explosions to infuriate them against Ireland, I guess it is pretty 
certain they will do so, if the thing is persisted in to any serious 
extent. And this is the fact I should like to hear impressed on the 
Irish people by their leaders. The Irish, at home and in England, 
are within reach of England’s vengeance, and are certainly entitled 
to have a voice in this business. I rather suspect that, when once 
they begin to see clearly what the thing means for them, they will 
insist on having a voice in it.” 

I. “In that I agree with you. I believe that one outcome of this 
policy, if pursued to any serious extent, must be to create a breach 
between the Irish at home and the extreme party in the United 
States, and probably to more or less weaken the national sentiment in 
Ireland. It would be a curious irony of fate, if the dynamiters, in 
their insane attempt to force Irish independence, succeeded in killing 
that national sentiment which has so strangely lived on through 
centuries of subjection. Such a result, in my opinion, is not 
“impossible.” 

Wiuram Ditton. 
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A Few months ago, at a village in the Deccan, three men were stand- 
ing in the scorching sun with heavy stones upon their heads. They 
were subjects of the Nizam, who had not paid the full government 
rent for their lands; they were being pressed in this fashion by one 
of the superior revenue officials, to raise the deficiency by selling 
their working bullocks upon which their future means of subsistence 
depended. After enduring the torture for twenty-four hours, they 
yielded, sold their bullocks, paid their rent, and what has since 
become of them and their families God only knows or cares. They were 
poor units of a population of more than 9,000,000 tillers of the soil, 
who produce the wealth which is squandered by 350,000 dwellers in 
the city of Hyderabad in riotous living. They are patient, ignorant 
people who have not a hope in life beyond earning by hard toil a 
bare subsistence for themselves and their children, not a pleasure 
beyond getting drunk now and then on toddy. They hardly know 
that they are subjects of a boy of seventeen, who has just been installed 
by the Viceroy of India, with a lad of twenty as his prime minister, 
as the supreme controller of their destinies. 

Of the 9,000,000 people who form the rural population of the 
kingdom of the Nizam and produce all its wealth, more than 90 per 
cent. are Hindus; of the 350,000 who govern and spend, the Mussul- 
mans are to the Hindus in.the proportion of about 15 to 19, and 
they hold all the chief offices of the State. It is a Hindu people 
governed by a conquering caste of Mussulmans. During the long 
minority of the present Nizam, Sir Salar Jung was, till his death 
in February, 1883, virtually the sole ruler. No man’s reputation is 
likely to suffer more from ignorant and injudicious praise than 
that of this great minister. He is commonly spoken of as a great 
administrator, and Lord Ripon gave authority to this statement in 
one of his recent speeches at Hyderabad. That is exactly what he 
was not. In external affairs he was a skilful diplomatist and a clever 
politician; in domestic affairs his attempts to establish a sound 
system of administration failed completely ; no one knew this better 
than Sir Salar Jung himself, and it is said that he frequently lamented 
the fact to his intimate associates. During the latter years of his life 
the one object he pursued with passionate earnestness was the resto- 
ration of the Berar provinces of which the Nizam had been unjustly 
despoiled by the British Government in 1853. However improperly 
acquired, these provinces have been excellently administered. The 
land revenue raised from the people of Berar is more than 25 per 
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cent. greater than that raised from a corresponding number of the 
people under native government; yet the rents are so low and so 
easily paid that last year the total value of land sold for non-payment 
of rent was 25 Rs. only. Sir Salar Jung soon perceived that some 
sort of reformation of his own administration, so as to make it appear 
to be nearly as good as that of Berar, must precede the consent of the 
British power to a restoration. Possibly a politician so acute as Sir 
Salar Jung recognised that in dealing with the British Government 
appearances were of far more importance than reality. In our system 
of governing India we shut our eyes to disagreeable truths, and we 
repress the stubborn people who witness to them as long as possible. 
Sir Salar Jung therefore addressed himself to the establishment of 
a scheme of government which on paper was admirable; the form 
of administration was copied from that of the British provinces, 
native officials trained by the British Government in the North- 
west Provinces and other parts of India with their staff were 
imported to carry it into execution. He had no apprehension of 
difficulty in concealing its actual results if unfavourable from his 
British patrons. The Government of India was concerned only 
with the petty quarrels and intrigues of the city ; the millions out- 
side were as dumb and politically as little dangerous as the beasts 
of their fields; no British officers were passing about the country, 
and nothing was known of the condition of the people except what 
Sir Salar Jung chose. Scandals were hushed up. On one occasion 
a high revenue official was charged with having seized while on 
tour the wife and daughter of a village officer, for whom he had 
conceived a criminal passion, and kept them for some time in his 
zenana. A commission of inquiry was appointed by Sir Salar Jung, 
but on arrival at the village they found that the officer with his wife 
and daughter had been spirited away and could not be found. The 
official thus accused still holds his position in the Nizam’s adminis- 
tration. For the purpose of hood-winking the British Government, 
however, Sir Salar Jung’s reformed administration was completely 
successful. Had he lived we should probably have now restored the 
Berar provinces to the Nizam’s kingdom, in complete ignorance of 
the condition of his subjects, and without an idea of the misery to 
which we were condemning those who have so long enjoyed our rule. 
The death of Sir Salar Jung saved two millions and a half of people 
from the unhappy lot that was in store for them. 

But, however much we may admire the political ingenuity of Sir 
Salar Jung, we must agree with that minister himself in lamenting 
its effect upon the condition of the people. In former times the 
revenue was farmed, and the farmers, though they exacted all they 
prudently could from the ryots, stopped short at that point at which 
the capacity to go on paying the rent would cease. Under the new 
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system the Government dealt directly with the ryot through a regular 
gradation of revenue officers, from the village headmen to the taluk- 
dars of the sixteen districts into which the kingdom was divided. 
Regular records were annually prepared of the land under cultiva- 
tion, the nature of the crop, the name of the occupant, and the rent 
payable. The amount of sent was fixed and varied only with the 
seasons and the crop. Nothing could be fairer upon paper than this 
arrangement. It failed because every officer, from the village 
headman to the talukdar, and from him to the highest officials in 
Hyderabad itself, was corrupt. The result as described to me by 
one of the chief revenue officers was, that they stripped the 
ryots of everything except the cloth round their loins. The land 
under cultivation was recorded at less than its real extent, and the 
revenue of the surplus was divided amongst the collectors. A ryot 
who could not pay the due amount at the appointed time was allowed 
to pay by instalments, but on each occasion received a receipt for a 
fraction only of what he paid, and the residue went into the collector’s 
pocket. Officials refused to sign the ryot’s rent book, his only pro- 
tection against having to pay his rent twice over, till the book was 
brought with a rupee inserted between the leaves. Collectors who 
attempted to be honest had their complaints ignored, and ran a 
great risk of being upon some pretext dismissed. Inspectors from 
head quarters only aggravated the mischief. A chief official was 
sent from Hyderabad to inspect a number of districts. He received 
large bribes from all the talukdars but one for winking at their defal- 
cations. The one honest man, who having taken no bribes had 
neither the means nor inclination to pay, was promptly deprived of 
his office. Nearly all the present revenue officers are Mussul- 
mans brought in by Sir Salar Jung from other parts of India, 
chiefly from the North-western Provinces. They have no permanent 
interest in the country, no sympathy with its people. Their object 
is to make as much money as they can and go away to spend it else- 
where. If the country is afterwards ruined by their exactions, it 
will not hurt them. 

In the rural districts there is no administration of justice. The 
talukdars and their subordinate officers who collect the land revenue 
are themselves the ministers of justice, with civil and military juris- 
diction, and have the control of the police. Persons are thrown on 
frivolous charges into loathsome prisons, where, tried and untried, 
men and women are herded together in one filthy crowd; and there 
they languish, often till released by death. In January last an 
Englishman visited one of the district gaols. A prisoner complained 
that he had been in prison upwards of three years untried. It 
appeared, on investigation, that he was arrested in his village on a 
charge of gang-robbery, and detained there four months, He was 
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then confined for ten months at a police-station, and after that sent 
for trial before the talukdar’s judicial assistant. This officer was at 
the time on tour in the district, and the man was kept for a month 
and a half a prisoner in his camp. After this he was lodged in the 
gaol in question, where he had been one year and nine months. On 
inquiry all these facts were confirmed by the talukdar himself, and 
the further fact elicited that four months previously the judicial 
assistant had formally acquitted the man of the offence charged, and 
passed an order for his release. The talukdar in question is an 
educated native from the North-western Provinces, trained in the 
British service, and he has the reputation of being one of the two 
efficient talukdars in the employment of the Nizam. 

The amount of the produce of the country brought into the 
treasury as land revenue amounts to about £1,200,000.' It has for 
some years past been on the decline. The total revenue of the State 
amounts to about £2,000,000, of which more than £300,000 is 
derived from a customs duty levied upon every article which is 
exported and upon every article which is imported except grain. A 
large part of the wealth of Berar is derived from its free export of 
cotton. How this industry would fare if brought under the fiscal 
system of the kingdom at large it is not difficult to conjecture. The 
receipts of the State are further increased by a payment of about 
£100,000 from the British Government as the surplus revenues of 
Berar, and a number of miscellaneous earnings in the various depart- 
ments. The gross receipts in the year 1882 amounted to 29,398,346 
Hale sicca rupees. 

Of the sum thus at the disposal of Government, a very small part 
is spent for the benefit of the governed. The bulk is divided, on 
various pretexts and under various forms, amongst the unproductive 
classes of the city of Hyderabad. Nearly half a million is shared 
amongst the rulers under the head of military expenditure. As 
complete tranquility, external and internal, is guaranteed by the 
British, there is no need of any army at all. There is a regular 
army of less than 4,000 men under the command of an Englishman, 
maintained at a cost of about £130,000. The rest of the army exists 
only on paper, and the chiefs who receive their annual payment 
could not produce in the flesh the soldiers on their muster-roll. 
About £300,000 per annum is paid for the elephants, horses, and 
State expenses of the Nizam, who has besides extensive estates of 
which he receives the revenue direct, and of which no public account 
is rendered. No less than £100,000 per annum goes in perpetual 
pensions. Another £100,000 is spent in the salaries of the civil 


(1) The accounts of the State are kept in Hale sicca rupees. I have converted these 
figures into round numbers of pounds sterling at the rate of 14 H.S.R.’s to the 
pound. 
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administration, which have quadrupled since Sir Salar Jung esta- 
blished the new system. Hyderabad is infested with salaried officers 
who have absolutely nothing to do. At this moment there are officials 
who do not hold even a nominal post drawing salaries of more than 
£8,000, and establishments which have been actually abolished which 
still form an annual charge of £10,000 more. Public works cost 
£120,000, but this is chiefly spent in salaries and establishments at 
Hyderabad, in useless buildings and illuminations. A grand stand 
upon the race-course, said to rival that of Calcutta, is pointed out as 
the greatest achievement of the Public Works Department. More 
than half the country depends for its fertility on tank irrigation ; it 
is covered with the ruins of tanks constructed under former dynasties. 
The Nizam’s Government spends less than £30,000 per annum on 
the repair of tanks, and the amount this year will be reduced to 
help to pay for the Nizam’s visit to Calcutta and the installation 
ceremonies. About the same amount is spent on roads, and these 
two small sums represent nearly the whole benefit which the people 
at large receive. Some years ago the repair of roads was entrusted 
to the talukdars, and a sum of £15,000 per annum paid to them for 
that purpose. The money, however, never found its way out of the 
talukdars’ pockets, and after a few years’ trial the roads, in a state of 
ruin, were restored to the management of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

The annual statements of account communicated to the British 
Resident do not show the State’s real financial position. They con- 
sist of a mere summary of estimated and actual receipts and expendi- 
ture, but contain no reliable information as to the liabilities outstand- 
ing at the close of each year. There is no sort of independent audit. 
Formerly two hereditary Hindu officers called “dufturdars,” who came 
into the country with the Nizam, kept separate accounts of revenue 
and expenditure, upon which they made direct reports to the Nizam. 
They thus acted as a sort of rudimentary auditors, and were some 
check upon the Prime Minister. Their offices were abolished by Sir 
Salar Jung as an inconvenient interference with his administration, 
though the large salaries attached still continue to be paid. It is 
natural that a State thus managed should run into debt to the extent 
of its ability to borrow. The credit of the Nizam’s Government is 
not sufficient for the establishment of a regular national debt, but it 
borrows all it can from local bankers at a rate of interest of 9 per 
cent., in exchange for orders upon the local treasuries, which are 
cashed out of the revenues of the succeeding years. It also postpones 
its payments as much as possible. The turbulent population of the 
city of Hyderabad cannot be thus put off; but in the country districts 
and amongst the lower grade of officials it owes at the present time 
about £900,000 for payments withheld. Village officers who cannot 
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gét their just salaries paid have no means of living except extortion 


from the ryots. The total present indebtedness of the State amounts ' 


to more than £2,000,000. This is exclusive of its obligations of about 
£1,000,000 to persons who provided capital for the construction of 
the State railway. 

The existence of the kingdom of the Nizam is no immediate danger 
to our Indian Empire. The military strength of the subsidiary and 
contingent forces concentrated at Secunderabad and Bolarum, in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital, is great enough to render any 
attempt at resistance on the part of the Nizam’s troops impossible. 
But the Nizam is capable of being developed into a most formidable 
peril. Persons who believe that the future welfare of India is to be 
sought in the regeneration of the Mussulman power have pointed to 
the Nizam as the proper head of the Mussulmans in our Indian 
Empire. For religious, educational, or literary purposes he would 
never be accepted as such a head. The Mussulmans of Delhi still 
look upon the Nizam of Hyderabad with contempt as a traitor to-his 
legitimate sovereign, and as one of the chief agents in the ruin of the 
Delhi kingdom. But the Nizam is well fitted to become a centre of 
disaffection to the British power, and of plots for its overthrow. 
In the mutiny Hyderabad remained loyal, and thereby saved Southern 
India from insurrection. But it was at that time isolated from North- 
western India, with which the rulers of Hyderabad had then neither 
sympathies nor correspondence. It is not sonow. The chief places 
of the Government are filled with Mussulmans from the north-west, 
who carry on a constant correspondence with their friends and rela- 
tives, and some, it is said, more or less seditious intrigues. The 
British Government possesses no information as to the public opinion 
of Hyderabad city. Many of the fanatical and ignorant inhabitants 
believe that Russia has already captured several of our Indian 
provinces, and is steadily advancing to the conquest of our empire; 
and express themselves as by no means averse to a change of masters. 
Next time we are in trouble in India, either from foreign war or 
domestic insurrection, Hyderabad will be a very different element in 
the situation from that which it was in 1857. 

In February, 1883, the sudden death of Sir Salar Jung left the 
kingdom without a ruler, and threw the responsibility of administra- 
tion into the reluctant hands of the Government of India. Here was 
a golden opportunity for reforming some of the abuses above 
described and settling the future government upon a just basis. But 
the Government of India was quite unequal to the emergency. The 
Resident was ignorant of the real condition of the people and of the dis- 
order of the finances. Sir Salar Jung was strongly averse to British 
officials moving about his country, and the only information possessed 
was that which he had chosen toimpart. The Residency had so long 
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fixed its attention upon the intrigues and quarrels of the warlike 
populace of the city, that the existence of the peaceful and suffering 
millions outside had become forgotten. The interference of a Resi- 
dent in the affairs of an Indian native State is conducted upon no 
settled principle. It depends partly upon the character and com- 
plaisancy of the native rulers, partly upon the personal disposition 
to activity of the Resident himself. In Hyderabad the extent to 
which the acts of individual nobles is controlled is almost childish ; 
they are treated like schoolboys. One of the chief nobles desired to 
see the camp at Bolarum, pitched by and at the cost of the Nizam’s 
government for the entertainment of guests at the installation. He 
had first to ask the leave.of the Resident in the same tone that a boy 
would ask for a holiday, and received permission in the like strain. 
But in greater matters, where the welfare of thousands is involved, 
the Resident shrinks from assuming the responsibility of controlling 
their individual freedom. The Government at Calcutta has no proper 
organization for the supervision of the affairs of native States. No 
permanent member of the executive council is charged with this duty, 
but such matters are dealt with in a department under the direct 
control of the Viceroy himself called the Foreign Office. They are 
there jumbled up together with questions of frontier policy and the 
external affairs of the Indian Empire. The Viceroy cannot know 
much of the past history of these native States; if he has come to 
India to introduce Radical theories into its management he cannot 
be expected to maintain any stability of policy towards them; and 
if his whole time is taken up by a prolonged quarrel about a measure 
affecting the status of half-a-dozen native magistrates, he has little 
leisure to waste upon a matter of so little political moment as the 
welfare of 9,000,000 obscure cultivators. It is vain to look for help 
to his permanent officials. India is a sort of Paradise for permanent 
officials. They form a class apart—an oligarchy possessing undis- 
puted social and intellectual predominance. They have no meddle- 
some House of Commons to fear, no parliamentary chiefs to harass 
them, no press by whose criticisms they need be discomposed. The 
Viceroy and his advisers spend nine months out of the twelve at 
Simla, isolated from the world, wrapped in their own self-satisfaction, 
as much cut off from contact with Indian affairs as if they were in the 
Caucasus. They know little of the affairs of native States, they have 
no desire to be informed. Nothing could be more troublesome and 
inconvenient than to have their eyes rudely opened to the cruelties 
and wrongs which are perpetrated upon millions under the shelter 
of British protection, and they resent the misplaced zeal of any 
person who persists in obtruding such inconvenient facts upon their 
notice. During the late visit of Lord Ripon to Hyderabad, he took 
good care to keep out of the way of all those who could have opened 
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his eyes to the real condition of the State. His time was so fully 
taken up with childish ceremonies, that he had no leisure to have | 
his complacent satisfaction with himself and his policy shaken by such 
testimony. But while the Indian Foreign Office takes little regard 
of the welfare of the millions of people nominally under its super- 
vision, it is great upon all matters of ceremonial and pageantry. At 
the Nizam’s installation it issued pages of print, prescribing how a 
railway car with two sleeping Hyderabad nobles was at 2 a.m. to 
meet the train which contained his slumbering Excellency at the 
frontier, and how at 8 a.m. the noblemen were to get up at a place 
100 miles within the boundary to salute his Excellency when he woke. 
It directed that four noblemen were to drive to Bolarum and back, 
twenty miles in the burning sun, with carriages, horses, grooms, 
attendants, and escort, “‘ to inquire after his Excellency’s health ”— 
information accessible in five minutes by telegraph. It prescribed 
the number of steps from his carpet that the Nizam was to advance 
to meet the Viceroy, and the number that the Viceroy was to advance 
to meet the Nizam. But there was after all the pains taken a fatal 
omission. The Viceroy was to gird the Nizam in the name of the 
Queen Empress with a sword of honour. The Foreign Office omitted 
to mention upon which side the sword was to be, and Lord Ripon, 
after a long struggle with the belt, succeeding in presenting the 
Nizam to the assembled Durbar with his sword on the wrong side, 
entirely to his own satisfaction, but much to the horror of the native 
nobles, who regarded it as an evil omen, and probably ascribe the 
attack of cholera with which the Nizam was afterwards seized to 
Lord Ripon’s blunder. There were a score of other foolish ceremo- 
nies more suited to the court of the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein 
than to the representative of the Queen. I wonder whether, 
amongst all the pomps and vanity of the wicked city, Lord Ripon 
and his friends ever bestowed a thought upon the unhappy people 
by the sweat of whose brow the wealth so lavishly spent on their 
entertainment was produced. 

From these defects in our arrangements for the government of 
India it came to pass that on Sir Salar Jung’s death the British 
authorities neither knew the wretched condition of the kingdom, 
nor had the means or desire to reform it. They devoted their 
energies to keeping everything as it was, till the whole burden 
could be handed over to the Nizam on his attaining the ripe 
age of seventeen years and a half, an event looked forward to by 
them as if it had been the advent of a Solon. A Council of 
Regency was established with the youthful Nizam as President, 
combining all the discordant elements in the State. The administra- 
tion was entrusted to the Peshcar, who for thirty years had been Sir 
Salar Jung’s colleague, and with him was associated Sir Salar Jung's 
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son, Laik Allay, then a boy of nineteen, to whom the Peshcar gene- 
rously relinquished the whole of the emoluments which his father had 
enjoyed as minister. The Peshcar was a Hindu, mild and conciliatory 
in manner, and eccentric in his mode of conducting business. He 
carried his documents of State about with him in his pockets, and 
gave audiences at midnight in a cellar. But he was thoroughly well 
affected to the British Power, shrewd in his judgment, strongly 
opposed to the foreign element by which the State was being eaten 
up, and resolved as soon as he had the chance to sweep it away and 
employ natives of the State to carry on its affairs. The destruction 
of the Peshcar thus became to the foreign adventurers a question of 
life and death. They opposed and thwarted him in every way they 
could and intrigued for the appointment of Laik Ally as Prime | 
Minister. The Nizam was gained, he had a strong partiality for Laik 
Ally, the promoter and companion of his boyish dissipation. The 
officers of the British Residency, however, favoured the Peshcar. 
After Sir Salar Jung’s death they began to learn more of the condi- 
tion of the kingdom, and the suspicions they had before felt were 
confirmed by evidence that was now forthcoming. A conspiracy was 
thereupon set on foot to denounce the Residency officials, who were 
accused of profligacy and corruption in the most unsparing terms. 
Lord Ripon, bewildered by his own ignorance and frightened by the 
violence of the conspirators, yielded as usual to clamour. He threw 
his own officers overboard, and abetted the Nizam in dismissing with 
the greatest discourtesy at his installation the old and experienced 
minister and appointing his favourite to the vacant post. 

It would be ungenerous to criticise with severity the characters of 
the boy ruler and his boy prime minister. They are of the respective 
ages of seventeen and a half and twenty years. They are plunged 
by the custom of their race into the excesses of the zenana, where 
they are exposed to influences quite beyond our control, which have 
as yet marred the promise of every native Indian prince whom we 
have taken pains to educate. -Neither of them observes the rule of 
the prophet which forbids the use of intoxicating liquors. They have 
the absolute control of the public purse, and the traditions of the 
kingdom do not forbid the application of its funds to purposes of 
personal enjoyment. The older advisers by whom they are surrounded 
are the men who even under Sir Salar Jung stripped the ryots of 
everything they possess, and who can now continue their career of 
extortion free from the slight check he was able to exercise. They 
have not one adviser who is a native of the State or has any perma- 
nent interest in its welfare. They have learnt that they can success- 
fully set the officials of the British Residency at. defiance. : They 
‘have been:taught that.the British Power disclaims all responsibility 
for the sufferings of their subjects, and they have 9,000,000. of 
people at their absolute mercy. J. E. Gorst. 
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Mr. Saw LeEFevre’s recent article on the statues and monuments 
of London deserved full recognition from sculptors and the lovers of 
sculpture. Only those whose business it has been to follow the same 
line of investigation can know what care and taste was shown in the 
accumulation and arrangement of facts in a province of which no 
adequate maps exist. Personal love of his subject and a close study 
of it were apparent—more study and more love than we have any right 
to expect from a Minister, to whom the practice of affairs must always 
take precedence of zsthetics. Nor was the article of the First Com- 
missioner remarkable only for its accuracy or its historical im- 
partiality ; it was not merely passive, it actively upheld the hands of 
those who, like myself, have long been battling with the public for a 
due recognition of the services of national art. It has ever been the 
fashion, and the press is much to blame for this, to decry all efforts 
made to dedicate painting and sculpture to the public use. In 
contrast with France and Germany, where the Government is en- 
couraged and applauded in every attempt to press the arts into the 
national service, England seems to prefer to hold aloof, and criticise 
with asperity. In the art of sculpture this has particularly been the 
case, and we rejoice at Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s judjgious praise of the 
monuments delivered to his care. We shall perhaps hear in future 
a little less of the customary sweeping denunciation of all English 
sculptors, past, present, and to come. 

The scope of Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s article, however, confines him to 
the consideration of works by dead artists. If he had kept still more 
strictly to these limits he would have avoided what is perhaps the 
only instance of injustice in his essay, namely the denunciation of 
Mr. Brock’s statue of Raikes, which, though the subject is neither 
picturesque nor pleasing, is well-modelled, if too strictly in the style 
of Foley. This limitation, at all events, has prevented the First 
Commissioner from telling us what we should have been most glad 
to hear, namely what his views are with regard to living work and 
the public sculpture of the immediate future. Enough, however, is 
known, or has leaked out, to enable us to say that within the next 
month or two the most important commissions for statuary in London 
will be given which have been made in England since the Albert 
Memorial was planned. At Hyde Park Corner and on Blackfriars 
Bridge works of the highest importance are in process of, institution, 
- and it is probable that within a few days after these words are in. the 
hands of our readers all the particulars will be made public. A 
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certain artistic interest is added to this fact by the circumstance that 
in both these commissions equestrian figures will form the principal 
if not the only feature. 

At Hyde Park Corner it is still doubtful to outsiders what the 
committee will finally decide to do. The monstrous effigy which has 
so long added to the gaiety of nations is to disappear, whether to 
- raise the spirits of the brave at Aldershot or to fill an army of 
melting-pots does not yet seem to be decided. If there were any 
who admired this statue when it stood aloft, they can scarcely do so 
still under the cruel test of close vision. The miserable drapery 
which Wyatt did not take the trouble to model, but manufactured 
by pouring plaster over real garments, is now displayed in all its 
horror. In the place of this distressing object we are promised a 
new bronze Duke, presumably by Mr. Boehm, of the ordinary heroic 
size. A horse and man of the ordinary size would look absurd on 
the Arch of Decimus Burton, and this is therefore tantamount to 
saying that the Duke will reappear on a smaller pedestal. Mean- 
while the arch will remain awkwardly tilted to one side, and meaning- 
less as a monument. It is said that just before his death Prince 
Albert had determined to urge the removal of the notorious effigy, 
and its substitution by a quadriga, with one or more colossal figures. 
‘This idea, on a still more vast scale, has just been realised in that 
splendid group by Falguiére which, still I think only in provisional 
plaster, bristles above the monstrous summit of the Arc de Triomphe. 
If some such scheme be not intended, we cannot help feeling that 
the descent of the Duke from the arch will be but a partial triumph. 
It removes an eyesore indeed, but it destroys a valuable precedent, 
and tends to make our senses accustomed to a mutilated species of 
architecture—an arch prepared for sculpture, and incomplete till it 
receives it. A further extension of the scheme for the decoration of 
Hyde Park Corner has been hinted at—a set of four figures, defining 
by their presence the limits of what might then become a dignified 
place. On this and other points connected with Hyde Park Corner 
we await Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s announcements with impatience. 

At Blackfriars Bridge we know more exactly what it is proposed 
to do. For many months the Bridge House Committee, as it is 
called, has been occupied in the consideration of how to spend certain 
large sums which have been set aside for the decoration of the piers 
of the bridge. The spaces to be covered are enormous, but the amount 
at the disposal of the committee—rumour says £30,000—will probably 
be adequate. If the work is carried out with success in an artistic 
spirit there will be nothing in London to compare with this mag- 
nificent structure, and the English sculptors have now an opportunity, 
superior to any which has occurred in this generation, of showing 
what manner of men they are. It has been decided, we believe, to 
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invite four sculptors to undertake the four different piers, and to call 
upon them, when the choice is made, in company with the City ' 
architect, to select subjects, in each of which each artist will feel 
himself personally interested, and which yet will not clash 
with the compositions of the others. At the present moment a 
plaster-cast of Clésinger’s “ Francois I.” stands on the north-west 
pier of the bridge. It is not a very good statue, although full of 
Clésinger’s habitual cleverness, and we may well hope that if the 
Bridge House Committee selects the four best English sculptors that 
we now possess we may have four better statues than this. Un- 
fortunately, it is rumoured that Mr. Watts, who is not only a very 
great painter, but a superb sculptor, has taken part in the committee 
of advice, and therefore, like Sir Frederick Leighton, must remain 
ineligible. But in such professional sculptors as Messrs. Armstead, 
Boehm, Thornycroft, and Woolner, to name no more, we can point 
to artists of the highest merit, whose presence amongst us makes an 
appeal to tricky Italian modellers as silly as it is unpatriotic. In the 
meanwhile we advise our readers to glance at the bridge and satisfy 
themselves of the immense advantage gained by its decoration, even 
in this imperfect and accidental way, by an equestrian statue. 

In the face of all this preparation, then, it may be interesting to 
review what has been done in past times by sculptors who were 
occupied in representing the Horse and his Rider. It will probably 
be a surprise to many readers to realise that classical antiquity 
presents us with but one solitary equestrian group. Théophile 
Gautier, in his pretty little poem about the durability of art, 
curiously overrates the importance of size and solidity of material. 
It is not the huge metal monuments of the ancient world which have 
blunted the tooth of devouring time, but the delicate marble bas-relief, 
the frail red pot, the tear-bottle of scaled and iridescent glass. It is 
fortunate therefore that the Marcus Aurelius of gilded bronze on the 
Capitol at Rome is an equestrian statue of the very highest merit, a 
work that serves as perfectly as possible as a type of what the ancient 
world possessed, and a canon of what the modern world may make. 
The horse is finely and gracefully modelled from nature, with more 
plumpness and solidity in its forms than would nowadays recommend 
it at Newmarket. The Emperor bestrides it in flowing drapery, 
unarmed, and seems to address the crowd in earnest accents. It is 
said that we owe this beautiful work to the fact that the iconoclasts 
of Christian Rome supposed it to represent Constantine. 

We pass to the close of the fifteenth century before we reach 
another equestrian work of much merit. The statue of Bartolommeo 
Colleoni, in front of the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, in Venice, 
is acknowledged to be the finest in the world. It was left unfinished 
by Verrocchio in 1488, the model for the horse alone being ready ; 
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but Alessandro Leopardi, to whom its present character must in 
justice be ascribed, put on the rider, and cast the whole with his own 
name written upon the saddle-girth. It is interesting to note that 
Verrocchio took the Marcus Aurelius for his canon, as most sculptors 
of equestrian groups have done until our own day. Leopardi, in the 
stiff dignity of his upright figure and his abandonment of flowing 
drapery, moved further from his Roman model. 

A century passed, and a third equestrian statue of great merit was 
produced. This is the Cosmo I. by Gian di Bologna, which has 
stood since 1594 in the Piazza della Signoria at Florence, a very 
spirited and learned group, less exaggerated than most of this master’s 
work, and again closely imitative, as far as the horse is concerned, 
of the Marcus Aurelius. A clever equestrian statue of the school of 
Gian di Bologna is that of Charles I., by Hubert Lesueur, cast in 
1638, which is familiar to us all at Charing Cross. It has been the 
habit, I think, to overestimate this work, which Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
greatly admires. I also admire it; but surely great part of its 
charm consists in the excellent relation which the pedestal, in itself a 
very agreeable construction, bears to the sculpture. The horse is 
anatomically impossible in more points than one. 

The fourth of the four best equestrian statues set up before 1700 
must be looked for at Berlin rather than in London. The figure 
of the great Kurfiirst on the long bridge over the Spree is a work 
of extraordinary vigour and completeness. It was set up by 
Andreas Schliiter in 1698, and conforms once more to the Marcus 
Aurelius canon. The horse will bear comparison from an anatomical 
point of view with any which have hitherto been mentioned. 
Schliiter in some of his other works pushes his great science into 
pedantry, but here his intimate knowledge of form is in place. The 
rider, the august and beperiwigged Kurfiirst, has something awful 
and superhuman in his appearance. 

To be very severe on what was done until the present age by English 
sculptors would be to slay the slain. Chantrey’s efforts in this direc- 
tion were smooth and tasteless; careful, but too feeble in treatment 
for works of such magnitude. The George IV. in Trafalgar Square 
is tame and uninteresting, and though it does not deviate far from 
nature, lacks the spirit of nature. The head of the king is good, but 
that he should stride his horse without saddle or bridle is a puerile 
improbability. Wyatt’s George III. in Cockspur Street is a much 
better work, and if it were not spoiled by a bad and meagre pedestal 
would please the eye. In a later generation we had two sculptors 
who understood far better than any of the Chantrey school what were 
the requirements of equestrian work, Marochetti and Foley. Bad as 
his work became in later years, under too genial a warmth of royal 
patronage, Marochetti started life with no little share of genius. 
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When he was quite young, in 1838, he put up his charming monu- 
ment to Duke Emanuele Filiberto of Savoy on the Piazza 8. Carlo , 
at Turin. The horse in this group is an innovation on the heavy 
war-steed which had hitherto been deemed indispensable in equestrian 
work. It is an elegant and fiery creature, conscious of blood and 
breeding. The Duke is lifting his sword from the scabbard. The 
Richard I. in New Palace Yard has drawn his, and is waving it; 
but there is otherwise very little difference between the graceful 
composition of Marochetti’s youth and that which he long after set 
up in England. Even the two pedestals are almost precisely the 
same. Something of the influence of the young Marochetti may be 
seen or fancied in the monument to Godefroi de Bouillon put up in 
Brussels by Simonis in 1848. Later equestrian groups by Marochetti, 
such as those of the Queen and Prince Albert in Glasgow, fully 
deserved the stinging censure which they received from Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave and other critics. 

Foley is, however, the name which we in this country have to 
bring forward when confronted with such reputations as those of 
Rauch or Frémiet. This great artist, unsuccessful sometimes in what 
was merely accomplished or exquisite, rose to his full power in deal- 
ing with a colossal composition. His two principal masterpieces are 
now in Calcutta, but they were seen in England before they went, 
and they are fresh in the memory of connoisseurs. The Hardinge 
was very spirited and noble, but the Outram is perhaps the only 
modern equestrian group which can be named in the same category 
as the Colleoni of Verrocchio and Leopardi. However imperfect our 
work in sculpture as a nation may have been, we may at least con- 
tend that the Outram of Foley and the Wellington of Alfred Stevens 
put us in the forefront of makers of equestrian monuments. Of the 
last-mentioned we may well feel almost too sad to speak. Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre would be the most popular man who has ever filled his post 
if he would contrive during his term of office to finish the master- 
piece of our greatest sculptor where and as he designed it to be 
finished. It is the duty of every one who possesses the smallest grain 
of influence to repeat this in and out of season until the thing is done. 

During the last thirty years, in this as in every other branch of 
sculpture, France has come more and more to the front. Frémiet’s 
“ Jeanne d’Arc” in the Rue de Rivoli is but the most original and 
most popular of many equestrian groups by this admirable animalier. 
In England the present generation has seen scarcely any rivalry with 
Mr. Boehm, whose interest in the horse and his careful modelling of 
it form perhaps the most striking characteristic of his talents as a 
sculptor. Besides equestrian monuments, Mr. Boehm has been very 
happy in the execution of portrait-statues of horses with or without 
their masters. One of his most fortunate pieces of realism is the 
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group of a horse and groom which now stands in bronze in the stable- 
yard of the Duke of Westminster at Eaton. I recollect no equestrian 
groups by other living English sculptors, except a colossal Lord 
Mayo, now in Calcutta, by Mr. Thornycroft, Mr. Brock’s “ Indian 
with a Python,” and a work yet uncompleted by Mr. G. F. Watts. 

We have seen, then, that equestrian sculpture is an art that has 
been by no means widely exercised, and which can least of all be said 
to belong mainly to the historic past. It is indeed a modern art, 
greatly assisted by modern appliances, and one which we may expect 
the spread of engineering facilities greatly to encourage. Leonardo 
da Vinci, as we may read in the delightful volumes which Dr. Richter 
has just presented to us, was greatly exercised on the subject of 
bronze casting, and found it necessary to be himself practised in all 
the details of fashioning the mould, mixing the alloys, building up 
the furnace, and chasing the seams of the bronze cast. The modern 
sculptor will wish to be acquainted with all this, but will be happy 
to think that there are workmen and foundry masters who can prac- 
tically save his time and nerves by relieving him of these particulars. 
Leonardo, by the way, devoted no less than sixteen years, or rather, 
of course, his leisure during that time, to the building up of the 
model for his equestrian monument of Sforza, which was never cast. 
He attempted the work, as his charming sketches show, in a great 
variety of moods, some of them, one is inclined to say, too pictur- 
esquely conceived for a purely sculptural design. He was evidently 
very anxious to secure a spirited and light action of the horse’s legs, 
so much so as to endanger the solidity of the group. In one of his 
drawings this great artist has allowed himself the refreshing puerility 
of sustaining the raised hind hoof upon a casual tortoise, and of 
supporting the front one by the sly artifice of a vase, which the hoof 
of the horse is in the act of kicking over. To pursue ingenuity to 
the death, he has represented the ever-falling vase as tilting forth 
water, which forms a fountain at the front of the monument. There 
is a sort of wit in this that is worthy of a very clever child of ten 
years. It is much to be regretted that Leonardo did not manage to 
execute the model, which, in a more serious mood than this, he did 
actually finish at last. We hope that our sculptors at Hyde Park 
Corner and on Blackfriars Bridge will not allow themselves to be 
disturbed in their great enterprise by too much of Leonardo’s spirit 
of ingenuity. 

EpMUND GossE. 
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Tr is sad enough that, as a rule, the poor, for their small purchases, 
have always to pay a higher price than the rich for their large ones. 
This is a necessary condition of the existence of all trade. Its disad- 
vantage to the poor may, indeed, be modified, and that to a large 
extent, by co-operation, but can, in the very nature of things, 
never be absolutely extinguished as long as goods can be sold more 
cheaply by wholesale than by retail. But a vastly greater disad- 
vantage to the most deserving of the industrial classes exists at 
the present moment. I allude to the waste of the working men’s 
attempted provision against destitution and pauperism, caused by the 
insecurity of most of the so-called Friendly Societies in which they 
are induced to invest their hardly spared savings. 

To indicate and advocate, at all events, one measure which, if 
adopted, must prove of eminent effect in diminishing the loss, dis- 
appointment, and ruin, now wrought upon the attempted indepen- 
dence of our thrifty working men, is the object of the present 
article. I shall limit its scope strictly to the terms of its title, in 
considering only “ Sick Benefit Societies,” or those which undertake 
to provide for their members and contributors certain stipulated sums 
when sickness renders them incapable of earning wages. And it 
may save some confusion if I state that my idea is not “ National 
Compulsory Insurance.” Effectual as that measure will be in the 
desired direction, and growing though a wholesome opinion in its 
favour is, and must be, in view of its now universally admitted 
logical victory, still, as it only proposes to include in its benefits 
the young as they enter upon manhood, it would not aid much in 
protecting the providence of some who are no longer young to-day. 
On the other hand, the measure I am now concerned with might 
save many deserving folk of every age from the misery which our 
present mad system of fostering rotten Sick Benefit Societies may be 
even now entailing upon them. 

In explanation of my proposal, I will examine in the following 
pages: I. The fact and extent of insecurity in existing Sick Benefit 
Societies, II. The chief causes of this insecurity. III. The possible 
remedy. IV. The chief objections to its application. V. The chief 
objectors. 

I. 


To show the shocking insecurity of some Sick Benefit Societies at 
the present time I may refer to Mr. Randell’s striking article in this 
Review about three years ago, wherein he quoted from official 
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sources the condition of one most ominously named, “ The Integrity 
Life Assurance and Sick Benefit Society,” having no fewer than 
111,000 members and a realised fund of only £7,001, or a provision, 
farcically so called, of about fifteen pence for every member. The 
Rey. Edward Sturges, of Wokingham, fully exposed this society last 
year in a memorable letter to The Times. But I will strengthen its 
argument by a few further illustrations of the financial condition of 
others. I must, however, preface them by a very few words as to 
present requirements which the law expects all such Sick Benefit 
Societies to fulfil as a condition of their “ registration” or “ enrol- 
ment” in the Registrar’s Office, which confers certain privileges on 
these organizations. The Friendly Society Act of 1875 made it 
compulsory on all enrolled societies to have a quinquennial valuation 
made of their assets and liabilities, a copy of which they are re- 
quired to lodge with the Registrar of Friendly Societies, as well as 
an annual audited statement of accounts. The necessity of these 
valuations was most strikingly proved by the fact that most of 
the Sick Benefit Societies postponed making their valuations to 
the last possible date—a strong presumption that their managers 
expected to have serious deficiencies to disclose. The law further 
requires a copy of the quinquennial valuation to be kept always hung 
up in a conspicuous place at the registered office of the society; a 
requirement of which few members are aware, and which is, so far 
as I know, by no means generally attended to. 

Apart from the actual valuation itself, which may be, and often is, 
a lengthy document not easily “ understanded of the people,” a por- 
tion of it, the “ Valuation Balance Sheet,” gives, in a very short and 
clear form, a summary of the results which, if placed (as the law 
might and ought to insist) in the hands of every member, would en- 
lighten them in a very remarkable degree as to the condition of their 
societies in the way of solvency. With so much of explanatory pre- 
face I subjoin, as an illustration, the valuation balance sheet (Dec. 
31, 1880) of a society—the Independent Mutual Brethren Friendly 
Society—concerning which I might tell a very long and interesting 
story, but must postpone doing so from unwillingness to remark 
publicly on a case’ still pending in our courts of law. This balance- 


sheet was drawn up by their own actuary, the members being 
returned as 14,115. 


£ £ 
Liabilities . . . . 873,301 | Assets: Value of con- 
tributions. 219,271 
Hands. <..°. 6,705 


Deficiency 





£373,301 





£373,301 








(1) Independent Mutual Brethren Friendly Society v. Hart-Davis. 
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These figures are very startling and very pitiable. That a society 
with only £6,705 in hand should have undertaken liabilities to its , 
12,000 poor members which would require £147,000 more to induce 
the society’s own actuary to call it secure, is deplorable enough in 
itself; but it is still more deplorable to be authoritatively assured 
in Parliament that the law as it now stands is helpless to protect 
members of such societies from loss and disappointment by requir- 
ing managers to take proper steps for correcting such deficiencies. 

I turn to another illustration of the insecurity of many of these socie- 
ties, and of the extraordinary fatuity of their members, if not the deli- 
berate fraud of their managers, which hinders the correction in time 
of errors which, allowed to continue, cannot fail eventually to destroy 
the independence which these clubs were professedly established to 
secure. In this case I will not name the society, hoping, as I do, 
from the fact that they have had a second valuation made only two 
years after their first one, that they have learnt a timely lesson against 
delay in remodelling their rates of contribution, so as to diminish 
their liabilities in time to come. Of course the figures I quote are 
those of the society’s own actuary, employed at its cost and on its 


behalf. I place a summary of enced two valuations together for 
comparison :— 


— — 
Membership ..... £7,500 £8, “000 
Liabilities . . . . . . £460,000 £500,000 
Assets . .... . . £290,000 £300,000 
Deficiency. . . - £170,000 £200,000 
Deficiency per member . £2268 £25 0 0 


So much for illustrations of my first point, the insecurity of many 
Sick Benefit Societies. But I must not be content to establish this 
fact without giving my readers also an idea how many of these in 
proportion to the whole numbers are financially unsound. In study- 
ing this question as I may claim to have done deeply, anxiously, 
and sometimes, I have felt, a little thanklessly, through a long 
series of years, I was already well provided with observations and 
tabulations whereon to base some sort of approximate calculation as 
to this most vital point: sufficient indeed to prove to a demonstra- 
tion, that, even of those societies which claim legal privileges by 
registration, to say nothing of those which never have ventured to 
submit their regulations to the (scarcely more than mere formal) 
observation of the Registrar, a very large majority are on an insecure 
financial basis. And, for even hinting at such a possibility as this, 
I have had only too often to encounter the obloquy, public as well as 
private, not merely of the swindlers whose obloquy is an honour, 
but of representatives of good societies on whose cordial aid I ought 
fairly to reckon, and in whose true interests I have always felt and 
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worked. The rogues of course hate me for exposing their malprac- 
tices. The honest, ignorant, Friendly Society men assail me for 
trying to injure, as they suppose, instead of to improve, as I desire, 
“the Friendly Society system.” 

1. For this reason I rejoice that I can cast aside all my own 
calculations, and still strengthen my claim on the public opinion of 
our country for legal protection to poor men’s providence, by evidence 
gathered officially and not by an amateur ; furnished by the officials 
of the Friendly Societies themselves ; paid for by the contributions of 
their members ; calculated in every case by actuaries of their own 
appointment ; tabulated, not by a prejudiced doctrinaire, as I may 
be supposed to be, but by dispassionate State officials; and recently 
published in his Report by the chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

How many of those societies are we then led to suppose by this 
startling report to be financially unsound ? 

Here is The Times’s summing up (December 26, 1883) of the 
Registrar’s Report on the point.! 


‘‘ Taking the figures given in the memorandum, it would appear that somewhat 
more than one out of six of the societies are in a satisfactory financial position. 
- . . Asa measure of the financial extent to which these Societies are involved 
beyond their existing means; it appears that, grouping all together, bad and 
good, their existing capital is £8,380,851, a sum less than it should be by 
£4,270,434, or about 50 per cent. Ifthe good returns be eliminated, and only 
the bad ones dealt with, it appears that their existing capital is deficient to the 
extent of some 118 per cent. !” 


I refer my readers, for more exact details on this point, to the 
memorandum (from which the extract is quoted), furnished by Mr. 
Sutton, the Actuary to the central office, and published in the Chief 
Registrar’s official report. 

2. Another means of coming still more closely to a calculation of 
the average security of funds to be shown by existing Friendly 
Societies, is afforded us by a communication to The Times, from Mr. 
Ansell, one of the public actuaries appointed under the Friendly 
Societies Act, summarising the condition of two hundred societies, 
who availed themselves of his well-known actuarial skill to prepare 
their valuations. By an entirely different and independent calcula- 
tion from the official one, otherwise reached, a striking parallelism 
in result is obtained. For Mr. Ansell also shows us only thirty-one 
societies out of two hundred, or rather Jess than one in siz, to be sound ! 
Moreover, he proves even a larger average deficiency in each unsound 
club, and that for a simple enough reason—namely, that those 
which availed themselves of his high professional experience to make 
their valuations were probably numerically stronger in membership 


* (1) The Report leaves out of view for the present such societies as have been registered, 
as branches,"of the affiliated orders. 
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than the general average of Societies returning valuations to the 
Registry of Friendly Societies. 


II. 


Having established the deplorable but officially vouched fact of five- 
sixths in number of the Sick Benefit Societies being insecure, we 
come next to inquire the reason, since reason there must be, of such 
a general and most discreditable condition of things. 

The root of the evil lies in the fact very few Societies are started 
on a sufficient basis at all; in other words, that the amount of contri- 
butions they receive from members is, ab initio, less than necessary to 
secure the benefits they contract to pay. As this assertion may be dis- 
puted, I will prove it by a suggestive observation—namely, that (at 
all events until very recently) we may examine the'rules and tables 
of registered Sick Benefit Societies by the dozen or the hundred, and 
only find, in the rarest exceptional cases, any authoritative statement 
that the rates of contributions have been certified as sufficient by any 
actuary. Let any reader whom this assertion startles into disbelief 
examine the rule-books of the first ten certified Sick Benefit Societies 
he can lay his hands upon, I care not of what class, order, or affilia- 
tion, and he will find me borne out-in my allegation. As all these 
societies place their main dependence for success in vigorous com- 
petition with their fellows, it is plain that the absence of actuarial 
certification of rates cannot arise from indifference or thoughtlessness, 
for managers know too well the advantage such certification would 
give to their societies, in competing with others, if any actuary could 
be found to make it. The absence of any skilled opinion in favour of 
the soundness of such societies in cases where its presence, if 
obtainable, would be of immeasurable advantage, affords strong 
ground for the presumption that the societies are insecurely based, 
The question next occurs, Why should so many of these societies 
put forward contribution tables so low as to be manifestly insecure? 
The answer is plain. Some of them are really fraternal in their 
intention, not willing that any should fill their own pockets, but 
that all should be secure ;! but, on the other hand, a number of 
societies are founded to put money in the founders’ pockets, and 
exist, not for the true good of the working man, but for the profit 
of proprietors, collectors, and officials, Were these speculators to 
give safe rates to their contributors, besides paying themselves, it 

(1) Iam glad of this opportunity of bearing admiring testimony to the prevalence of 
this fine spirit in the affiliated orders. No more striking illustration of the fact can be 
given than that the Manchester Unity presents to its Grand Master for his year’s 
service (with all its responsibilities and calls upon his time, which are and must be 
countless, while the chief representative of a body numbering 500,000 members), an 


honorarium of only twenty-five guineas, and pays him second class railway fare and one 
guinea a day for his attendance at the Annual Conference. 
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is plain that such rates would have to be far higher than those 
required by societies whose members work gratuitously; and it is 
also plain that at higher rates the rogues would get no members, 
and their schemes would fail. Therefore, the fraudulent societies 
have no hope of existence unless they, so to speak, undersell the 
honest ones, by promising larger benefits for the same money, or 
similar benefits for less money. 

The effect is immediate. Such a new society is started, let us say, 
in an agricultural neighbourhood, where a fairly well-managed one 
has existed for a number of years. The older society suddenly finds 
its flow of new entrants checked, and witnesses, also, the ebbing 
away of some of its members. Its managers discover that these 
have joined the new society ; in an agony of needless fear, lest their 
number should dwindle, and ignorantly clinging to the often entirely 
erroneous maxim, that number of members necessarily multiplies 
stability of funds, they think it necessary to lower their previously 
fairly safe rates to the competition scale of the rogues. It is easy 
to see which side must win in this war. While unprincipled, un- 
vouched, uncertified organizations exist, it seems almost in the nature 
of things that societies on sound basis cannot continue really useful. 
If they keep up the true necessary cost, they exist, indeed, but do 
no service, for members cease to enter. And until some method can 
be devised which may prevent the fraudulent projector from com- 
peting injuriously with the honest organization, the majority of our 


Sick Benefit Societies must continue to be, as they are, financially 
insecure. 


IIT. 


I will now examine the direction in which we might look for 
remedies for this very serious disadvantage of our present system. 

The first of these, one would think, would be self-amendment. 
But self-amendment seems hopeless, because, as a rule, the managers 
of the societies will not take measures to render themselves secure. 
The proof of this statement is to be found, firstly, in the conclusion 
of Mr. Ansell’s communication I have given, wherein he says, that 
of the 169 societies out of 200 which he had found unsafe, “ the 
number which have taken any adequate measures to retrieve their 
position or have been wound up, does not exceed seventeen ; secondly, in 
the Chief Registrar’s statement of regret “to have to report that 
only a comparatively very small number of societies appeared to have 
taken measures ‘to remove the serious deficiencies shown in their 
valuations ;” thirdly, in the quotations I shall presently make of 
the Hull and East Riding. Friendly Societies Association’s reasons 
for desiring the abolition of compulsory valuations ; ‘and fourthly, 
from this most’ suggestive sentence (which I quote from January, 
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1884, issue of the Friendly Societies’ Journal, in its Review, p. 11, of 
Mr. Abbot’s Report of his’ Valuation of the London United District, 
Ancient Order of Foresters). ‘The deficiency in the whole District 
is £258,807, or 7s. 10d. in the pound. Although it is best to be on 
the solvent side, yet there is nothing in this result to cause any un- 
easiness!”’ The writer, to be sure, goes on to suggest, that to get one 
per cent. higher interest for the fund would wipe off £70,000 of the 
deficiency, but even supposing that additional interest got by a wave 
of the hand, says not a word of how the remaining deficiency of 
about 6s. in the pound is then to be supplied. What can we hope 
for in the way of any general self-amendment in the face of such a 
set of facts and opinions as these ? 

The quinquennial valuation, which I have already referred to as 
the grand feature of the Friendly Societies’ Act of 1875, is a 
measure of great potentialities, and has already done good in making 
some swindling societies withdraw from registration altogether, and 
relieve the nation of any conceivable responsibility for their fraud, 
which the issuing of a registration certificate is too often supposed 
by ignorant people to imply. But the mere fact of having a 
valuation made, and a copy sent to the Registrar, has but little 
general effect in correcting the financial errors of societies found 
deficient, and is no guarantee of their solvency. I have published 
elsewhere an instance of a Friendly Society (managed by ignorant 
men, I will not impute dishonesty to them) whose committee, 
though they paid through their secretary (and entered in the annual 
account handed to each member) an item of £5 for the making 
of the valuation at the end of 1880, yet never asked the secretary 
to produce the valuation they paid for, thinking it wiser not to look 
at it themselves, or show it to the members, because, as one of them 
said to me himself, “ they knew it was against them !” 

The existence of the Valuation Balance Sheet (which need never 
cover more than three lines) is of but little use if only shut up in the 
Registry Office, or hung up, among many other papers, in a central 
lodge-room, to which none but officials make any stated visits what- 
ever. The true use of the valuation is to let the poor men know 
what the real state of their society is. Therefore a fuller publica- 
tion of the Valuation Balance Sheet should be urged. But, we 
shall hear, we must not bring all the private affairs of these pro- 
vident men before the public eye. Be it so. In fact, the public 
does not want to examine them; I wish, with all my heart, they 
were fifty times more inquisitive. Any member of the public 
simply curious in the matter may go to the Registry and see the 
valuation of any registered society at the present time ; but some- 
thing might be reasonably done in at least /etting members know their 
own business.: For instance, by merely printing distinctive title 
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pages, the official valuations of societies in each county might be sepa- 
rately published for as many farthings as the two massive blue books 
for all England now cost shillings. But the most reasonable and effec- 
tive thing in this direction to be done, seems to me to be the simplest. 
As the law now requires every member of a Friendly Society to be 
furnished each year by the managers with a copy of the annual 
return of income and expenditure, why should not the law require 
the last Valuation Balance Sheet to be printed on each copy of the 
annual return, thus assuring its coming into the hands of every 
member of every society concerned to know truly the state of its 
affairs? Some parties interested in Friendly Societies (and there are 
two interests, let us remember, those of members, who want indepen- 
dence, and those of promoters, who want gain) are already organizing 
an agitation for the repeal of the law requiring valuations to be 
made. This is a most striking, if unconscious testimony to its 
salutary effect, as I shall now proceed to show. 

A Special Delegate Meeting, representing 3,500 members of the 
various Friendly Societies of Grimsby and neighbourhood, agreed 
(Oct. 18, 1882,) upon eleven so-called ‘ reasons” for demanding the 
Repeal of the Valuation clause in the Act of 1875; and a resolution 
agreeing with those “reasons”? was passed (Feb. 2, 1883), after 
debate, by the Hull and East-Riding Amalgamated Friendly Societies 
Association. I subjoin as a specimen of the rest one of the 
“reasons,” premising that the Act allows every Society to choose 
its own valuer, and that the general dissatisfaction of the “ represen- 
tatives,’ who are unskilled, against the methods of their own . 
“valuers,” who are supposed to be skilled, speaks volumes on the 
importance to solvency of the Valuation returns. 


Reason 2 states ‘‘ that the valuations, as made by the valuers, are misleading 
and altogether at variance with owr experience of lodges. .... Also their 
estimate of assets is not reliable, inasmuch as no allowance is made for new 


members’ contributions,” &c. 

I only quote the salient points. It is not upon the experience of 
the officials, but upon that of ascertained sickness, which the valuers 
must go. And to count as present assets the contributions of future 
members, as yet non-existent, would be preposterous. 

What then, admitting, as I do, the great difficulty of interfering 
by fresh legislation with existing societies (many of which, be it said, 
have acted most loyally on the new legal lines), can be done, to save 
the multitudes of worthy seekers for independence from the pitfalls 
which surround them now? I would press a measure, a simple, fair, 
and reasonable one, which would not touch one existing Friendly Society, 
and against which, therefore, neither the members nor the officials of 
any existing Friendly Society (sound or rotten) would have any 
reason, if they had the will, to offer an objection. Leaving every 
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existing one alone, I would urge that the law “should forbid the 


establishment of any new Friendly Society, without actuarial certification - 


being given to the reasonable sufficiency of its rates of contribution for 
securing the benefits its promoters contract to give.” Surely, in the 
interests of fair-dealing and of common national justice, this is not too 
much protection to ask for the savings of our worthiest working men 
from cruel fraud and plunder. The enactment of such a measure 
would send poor working men to ring the joy-bells in every belfry in 
England if they could foresee the potentiality of its blessing for them- 
selves. For though we cannot, as I wish we could, fly at the very 
throats of the men whose self-interest and dishonesty make poor 
men’s efforts at providence, sometimes a farce, sometimes a sorrow, 
often a heart-break, and always a lottery, such a simple measure 
as I propose would put an end, in this matter, to the cruel rule of 
rogues. 

“ Howso?” Ishall be asked. ‘ You will leave them in existence 
still; they will be as bad as ever; if untouched by your measure, 
they will be uncorrected too.” And this is true; but they will be 
the last of their kind. The good society, untouched by the new 
requirement, will stand and flourish by its own goodness. It has its 
registration now, and need not ask for a new one. “ And the bad 
society ? Has it not also its registration now?” Yes, but the regis- 
tration will not pay its liabilities; bad in itself, it must die soon of 
its own badness, as thousands of its kind have died, and all are bound 
to die. And then, far differently from now, the swindlers who have 
‘drained the blood of one society will be unable to organize another,’ 
and the field will be left free, as it should be left, to honest men to do 
for honest men good honest work on good and honest terms. Such 
a measure would go straight to the root of the evil, which is this: 
that the law at the present time makes it easy for rogues to plunder 
the providence of the working classes, who (however interested parties 
may flatter them to the contrary) are often too ignorant to protect 
their savings from fraud. 


IV. 


I come next to examine objections to the proposal, the chief of 
which is its “ interference.” 

In this whole controversy there is nothing more thoughtless and 
more cruel than the only too common exclamation from men who 
shrink from trouble, ‘ Leave people to themselves; let men learn 


(1) At the moment of writing a person named John Miller is under remand for the 
fourteenth time from Southwark police-court, described as a ‘‘ promoter and manager,” 
charged with defrauding working people in all parts of the country by inducing them 
to subscribe to sham benefit societies. Want of space alone prevents my giving the 
suggestively lengthy catalogue of the successive ‘‘ ventures” of thisfill-used philan- 
thropist, 
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by experience the folly of trusting to a bad society, and the value of 
seeking out.a good one.” In one of the Friendly Societies’ Journals 
I remember seeing the following aphorism, offered to enforce this 
very point. ‘A man gathers wisdom by financial loss; like a razor, 
he is the sharper for being strapped.” It is worth while to examine 
this notion, and see whether experience of the process of being 
flayed alive be a reasonable compensation to the sufferer for the loss 
of his skin. Of course the assumption is, that the experience of loss 
by investing one’s savings in a bad society which breaks, will lead 
the investor to select a better one in which to make provision for 
sickness and old age. But these advocates of the /aissez-faire forget 
one vital point in the question. The selection of a society is com- 
monly made only once for ail, and in early manhood, by lads, for the 
most part, who possess not the faintest, vaguest notion of what consti- 
tutes a sound society, who are generally influenced in their choice by 
their own fathers or near relatives, and brought up in the false notion 
of being, in some sort, bound in honour to support with their patron- 
age, as youths, the funds of a society which otherwise may prove 
insecure at last to their elderly relations. They are either misled by 
these, or duped by the designing touters of some rotten society. The 
club exists from year to year, always falling further and further 
into deficiencies, and at last the poor fellow, when perhaps past middle 
life, and too old for admission into better societies, finds it come to 
an utter end. Then, when too date, in the fullest and bitterest way, 
he “gathers wisdom by financial loss.” But of what use is the 
wisdom? The financial loss is to him financial ruin; his costly 
knowledge will not weaken his common-sense conclusion that it would 
be better to be less wise and more provided. The “ wisdom”? can only 
teach him todeplore the horrible error which he can nevermore correct, 
and to begrudge the long vain self-denial, inflicted to escape pauperism, 
which leaves him to the scanty poor-rate, the workhouse banishment, 
the parish coffin after all. I would ask Cui bono it may prove to 
have left this poor fellow to “ gather wisdom by financial loss?” It 
ruins him; does it benefit any one else? The rate-payer? No. 
The State? No. The family? No. The swindling official who 
has been pocketing the member’s money to bolster up growing defi- 
ciencies, until he himself has reaped his harvest? Certainly; that 
generous advocate of the poor man’s sacred liberty to ruin himself 
in a blind groping for independence, is the only person who gains 
through the shameful neglect of this important: matter by all but 
the best of English legislators, and all but the most persistent of 
English philanthropists. In a word, the leaving poor men alone in 
the matter, in order that they may learn experience by loss, has no 
better justification than to say of a man sitting on a powder-barrel 
and lighting his pipe, ‘‘ Leave him alone to learn experience ; if he 
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be blown to atoms he will, at least, be certain never again to light his 
pipe in such a foolish place.” ; 
A difficulty which some may urge against my plan with regard 
to all new societies, will be the definition of “ actuarial certifica- 
tion.” ‘Shall we be at the mercy,” it will be said, ‘ of any National 
schoolmaster or grocer’s apprentice who can draw out a balance sheet 
for a skilled actuarial appreciation, not merely of our assets and 
expenditure, but of our expectations and probabilities? or must we 
all be compelled to submit our calculations, and in so doing our 
financial character, to the judgment of some irresponsible Government 
official ?” A year or two ago there would have been much force in 
the objections which such questions must suggest. There was no clear 
legal definition which answered the inquiry, ‘‘ What is an actuary?” 
Happily, however, the prospect of the immediate granting of a Royal 
Charter to the Institute of Actuaries, and thus providing full recog- 
nition for a body competent to fix the qualification and give the 
definition needed, will place us in a position, not only to state what 
an actuary is, but to be confident that work done by the qualified 
members of the Institute may be recognised as placing the fullest 
benefits of the highest actuarial science at the service of our working 
men, for certification of their societies, and security to their savings. 


V. 


Lastly, let us see who are the men who will object to this proposed 
safeguarding of future societics only. Let us ask, what class of men 
is most directly interested in opposing any check being placed upon 
the plunderer of poor men’s providence? The answer is perfectly 
obvious; it is the rogues who live by the plunder. Nothing is 
easier than for the officials of rotten and fraudulent. societies 
to get up a nobly indignant cry of ‘ Leave the working man alone 
to make his own provision,” which, if men would only examine 
the position of those who first raise it, may be simply translated 
into common-sense English to signify, ‘‘ Leave us alone to rob the 
working man!” These are the people who flatter and: fool the 
simple-minded membership of all Friendly Societies (good ones, unfor- 
tunately, as well as bad. ones), and lash their passions up into foolishly 
echoing this non-interference cry. More than this, these are the men 
also, unfortunately, whose opinions on these subjects are most sedu- 
lously sought by. gentlemen who wish to pose cheaply as friends of 
the British working man, without taking the least earnest trouble to 
understand the questions, vital to his peace and independence, with 
which they so hastily intermeddle; these are the men who, for their 
own interest, rock the cradle of the working man’s delusion by 
teaching him to believe his rotten society (whose affairs he himself 
is quite incapable of understanding). absolutely guaranteed and 
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secured by the fact that a Government official registers their society, 
and that a squire, or a parson, or a parliament man sits down with 
the lodge at the annual dinner, pays his sovereign, is initiated 
as an “honorary member,” and makes a flattering speech after- 
wards to his new “ brethren” whom his easy, thoughtless patronage 
may be helping to destroy. I declare my solemn conviction 
that interested or ignorant managers of bad societies, so far from 
being constantly appealed to for skilled opinion on sick benefit 
topics, should never be heard at all until we invite the pick- 
pockets to frame rules for the policeman, and ask their permission 
to draught our laws against larceny. For what can, for instance, 
be more unreasonable or absurd than to take the thief as a quali- 
fied representative of the honest citizen, and ask his counsel as 
to the best way of drawing fish into his net? Instead of our 
silly habit of accepting what any violent haranguer chooses to say, 
because he is the official of a Friendly Society, we should make that 
the very reason for suspecting and rejecting his evidence till he tells 
us the true financial position of the society he represents, and shows 
its Valuation Balance Sheet. The mere demand will, in most cases, 
effectually put him to silence. 

With this short method of dealing with the rogues, and the 
courage to apply it, I hold that we shall soon eliminate from the 
discussion the clamour of these interested objectors. Are there any 
others? I grieve to say there are—worthy men, many of them, 
proud of their own organizations, but, by long custom trained, 
almost like parrots, to echo the cry which the interested officials are 
continually raising. But these mistaken men may be otherwise 
dealt with, for they are open to reason, and have a sense of justice. 
To such an one we may say, The law does not propose to touch your 
society at all; now will you give a careful answer to these few 
questions: 1. Do you think it right or wrong that poor men’s provi- 
dence for the future shall be protected from ignorant promoters ? 
2. If right, do you think they should also be protected from 
robbers? 3. Admitting this, what reason have you for opposing an 
enactment that will not injure you, and will give protection, not now 
available, to generations to come of thrifty, hard-working fellow- 
men? ‘To these questions there can be but one class of answer. 
The honest managers of good Friendly Societies are doing their 
own organizations and their own class incalculable injury by uncon- 
sciously upholding the very points in the system that injure the 
independent-minded working man, and feed fat the villainy of his 
multitudinous plunderers. I trust they only need to be shown their 
error plainly to cast it away for ever, and rally to the side of 
simple truth, honesty, and fair dealing, to the infinite advantage of 
themselves, their fellows, and their Sick Benefit Societies. 
Wiuiam Lewery Buack.ey. 
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As I have received several letters which throw a new light upon 
various aspects of Mr. Hayward’s career and character—supplement- 
ing deficiencies or correcting misapprehensions in the article which 
appeared last month—it has occurred to me that it may be interest- 
ing to give certain extracts from the correspondence, the authors of 
which, though in each instance they speak with exceptional knowledge, 
have requested me not to publish their names. 





I 


1. With respect to Hayward’s exposure of Disraeli’s plagiarism 
from Thiers, let me say that, though Hayward himself keenly helped 
in the search, and was pitiless in forcing the world to know of the 
act committed by a man who then led the House of Commons, John 
Blackett—the gifted John Blackett; long since taken away from us, 
but then (he was Member for Newcastle) so radiant with life and 
with fire—was the really successful detective. 

2. You speak of Hayward’s gaining ascendency by “ frowns and 
reprimands,” but I would rather say that he enforced his conclu- 
sions by angry, persistent argument, by appealing to proof, and in 
short—to speak plainly—by not letting people have peace, until at 
last they knocked under, and feebly said he was right. 

3. You have rightly said that at one time Hayward’s means were 
very slender ; but, although never making him rich, the accession 
of the Halberton Court Estate wrought a very great change for the 
better; and thenceforth apparently he never had to deny himself or 
to deny his beloved sister any comforts or amusements for which he 
or she really cared. 

4, You say that Hayward “ took silk,” as though indicating the 
customary elevation of a successful lawyer ; but the actual truth is 
that by venturing to make him Queen’s Counsel on the ground of 
his high qualifications and great abilities, Lord Lyndhurst brought 
down on his friend that series of storms that kept him for many a 
year in an angrily fighting state. The custom had been to assume 
that the amount of professional “practice” already attained by a 
barrister was the test of his ripeness for the dignity of Queen’s 
Counsel ; and (except in favour of those who had become members 
of Parliament) the rule, if so one may call it, had not of late years 
been relaxed. Now, Hayward having neither much practice, nor a 
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seat in Parliament, the step that Lord Lyndhurst took was an 
innovation—an innovation which many will say was right and whole- 
some enough, but still it was one that disturbed the whole ant-hill 
of lawyers; and, if you had looked with a microscope, you would have 
seen that each little entity was in a bustle of wrath against Hay- 
ward. His fight with the “benchers ” (he had to explain in society, 
and say, ‘who the devil they were”) is quite rightly described in 
your article, but this was only the first of the endless conflicts and 
troubles which Hayward brought down on himself by what you 
smoothly call “ taking silk.” 

5. With respect to Lord Aberdeen’s offer of permanent office to 
Hayward, the circumstances were these: The coalition government 
having always looked upon Hayward as one of the ablest and most 
indefatigable of those who had helped to bring them into power were 
naturally and rightly anxious to give him office; and, as he was not 
in Parliament, to engage him in the “permanent” service of the 
Crown. So, when Lord Devon’s announced change of office created 
or seemed tocreate what men call a “ move” in the permanent staff 
of the Poor Law Board, Lord Aberdeen, the Prime Minister, wrote 
to Hayward offering him one of the offices which thus appeared to 
be vacated. Hayward having accepted the offer, his appointment 
seemed complete, and thereupon the press raged against him, raging 
also against the Government for having appointed him. At the end 
of many days, Lord Devon seeing reason to dislike the change he had 
contemplated, withdrew his resignation ; and, no vacancies therefore 
occurring, the appointment fell to the ground. Of course the Govern- 
ment meant to provide for Hayward another berth, and of course 
as men of honour and spirit they were prepared to do this, if 
necessary, at the cost of having to face another storm of invective ; 
but Hayward generously released them from this obligation, deter- 
mining with just pride and self-respect that he would not expose 
them to the endurance of obloquy on his account, and would not 
therefore take office. There are still living members of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government, and there is not, I feel sure, any one of them 
who would do otherwise than gladly declare that Hayward’s con- 
duct under this trying ordeal was truly noble and loyal. 

6. Hayward used to pronounce that the most delightful talkers in 
Europe were the third Lord Lansdowne, the late Lord Clarendon, 
and the Duc d’Aumale; but still he never seemed to dispute that 
for conversation at once intellectual and delightful, maintained en 
petit comité, Henry Bulwer (Lord Dalling) was foremost. He agreed 
with what you say of Drummond Wolff’s power as a “ Raconteur” 
in both English and French ; and used to quote a high French 
authority who declared that for telling a good story in French, 
France had not the equal of Wolff. He maintained that for powers 
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of dominating, all-conquering fascination General Radowitz (once 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Berlin) was altogether supreme. 


With respect to literary excellence, his bias was certainly strong ° 


in favour of old and established reputations ; but I can testify that, 
although hard to move, he was not immovable. Carried fairly 
away from his moorings by the passion, the power, the beauty of 
Denzil Place, he with emphasis delivered a judgment which perhaps 
may be quoted in times when this century (all dead and gone) will 
at last come under review. He declared our great Laureate out- 
shone by the genius of Violet Fane. 

7. You justly speak of the readiness with which Hayward would 
make the amende. He used to do this in so touching a way that no 
one with any heart could help being content, or even help being 
moved by the fervour of the appeal. These indeed were the very 
occasions which—better than any others—disclosed the gentle side 
of his nature. He used to speak with strong emotion—used to own 
in a word or two his uncontrollable vehemence, and always insist 
with great warmth on the feelings with which he regarded the 
acquaintance or friend thus addressed. You have most justly said 
that he was not a man to use blandishments, but always on these 
occasions he was undisguisedly softened by feeling, and used to speak 
with much warmer expressions of regard and perhaps admiration 
than he ever would deign to vouchsafe at any other times. 

8. Hayward’s wish to do kindnesses to those whom he liked must 
have often been brought into conflict with his love of what he deemed 
true, and of what he believed to be just. A bright, clever, high- 
born lady long since torn by death from that London world which so 
loved her, was going to say something in print; and, when she 
asked Hayward to review her approaching publication, he said that 
he would. Afterwards having heard possibly something about his 
fixed love of truth and justice, she wrote him the prettiest note which 
was substantially to this effect, and exactly so, unless I mistake, in its 
last six words :— 

“T know people say that it is best for a friendly critic to be 
judicious and discriminating and to speak of the author’s faults ; but 
please don’t be like that. It would be horrid. Please let it be ad/ 
praise.” 

9. You speak of the historic dinner in Hayward’s Temple chambers 
which ripened the idea of a coalition, and heralded the fall of 
the then existing Government; but long before that year (1852), 
Hayward’s dinners of eight at the Temple had attained a great vogue. 
They used to include perhaps three, sometimes perhaps only two, of 
the loveliest and most gifted women that London society boasted ; 
and of men perhaps about five. You might meet Lockhart (always, 
less scornful than his beautiful features proclaimed him), or Macaulay, 
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or Sidney Smith, or Lord Lansdowne, or Henry Bulwer, or (when the 
Peelite times came) Sidney Herbert, and Graham, and the lawless, 
engaging George Smythe ; but, feeling the value of novelty, he also 
would sometimes provide a new, and perhaps a young hero, a man 
perhaps great on the continent, though hardly as yet known to 
London. The chambers were far from large, but there was one— 
stern with yellowish law books—that could be playfully called the 
drawing-room ; another reserved for the dinner; and, this last room 
having been furnished with what at Oxford and Cambridge is called 
a “ Buttery Hatch,” the business of waiting was made as quiet as 
possible, so as not to interfere with the talking. By taking un- 
bounded pains—and that after all is the secret-—-Hayward made it a 
certainty that, however unpretentious his dinners, the food and the 
wine should be the best of their kind. Remembering that he was a 
host, Hayward used not to speak at these dinners so much as he did 
elsewhere ; and knowing that some of his guests had come anxious 
to hear a full sample of some celebrated man’s conversation, he would 
help to give them what they most sought, would carefully open a 
channel for the torrent of Sydney Smith’s wit, or—not perhaps always 
so willingly—consent to “ give Macaulay his head.” George Smythe 
once desiring to know whether he who was so great in soliloquy could 
also perhaps converse, laid hold of a momentary opening, and then, 
all at once, flung a paradox across the dinner-table at the head of 
Macaulay, saying boldly that tobacco had done more for the human 
race than intellect. Macaulay was not a wit, but his answer, if a 
little too ponderous for so bright a society, was, at all events ready. 
“You prefer,” he said, “‘ a cow ruminating to Plato philosophizing ” ; 
and then having regained what in Parliament they call the “ pos- 
session of the house,” he went on to make use of his ownership. 

The brilliant women who honoured these little dinners used to hold 
their own splendidly in the midst of the intellectual fireworks ; for by 
using her acknowledged prerogative, and disclosing the least wish to 
speak, any one of them could of course gain a hearing for her brief, 
lively comment, thus making a most delightful “‘ break” in the con- 
versation, and winning the heartfelt gratitude of all—except per- 
haps the man interrupted. When banishing themselves for a while 
to what passed, with a smile, as “the drawing-room” (where, 
although not catching the words, they could still hear the cadence of 
speech, and the frequent roar of the laugh) they did not therefore 
sit idle. They reviewed the reviewers, “rearranged”’ the celebrities 
like so many pieces of rococo furniture, and weighing all the men in 
the balance, declared that they were none of them “ wanting.” Yet, 
true to their heavenly mission of preventing stagnation, and calling 
young worlds into existence to upset the balance of the old, they 
used, if they could, to pronounce for the newly-found hero, whom— 
perhaps by their special command—Hayward’s care had provided to 
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meet them. Once, during the not prolonged interval of separation 
from the men, they possessed themselves of Hayward’s writing _ 
materials, and drew up a lovely “round-robin” expressive of the 
delight the party had given them, and replete with delicious praises. 
The Paper must somewhere exist, for how could there have lived a 
barbarian, a barbarian so lost to all feeling, as to destroy that 
delightful and, now alas! sacred record ? 





II. 


I venture to think you have somewhat overrated Hayward’s political 
influence. He was unquestionably utilised to a great extent by 
public men, though not, to the best of my belief, in the precise way 
you describe. He was rather employed as an intermediary between 
politicians and society than consulted as an oracle. Probably there 
is no class of men who are so little conversant with the feeling of 
society as Ministers occupied with affairs. They have scanty time to 
study public feeling ; and they know, from the absorbing nature of 
their duties, scarcely anything of what is thought or said outside their 
offices or the walls of Parliament. The man who is able to supply 
them, as Hayward was, with precisely that sort of knowledge which 
they most want is invaluable, and for years Hayward was in the 
habit of giving to several of our most distinguished public men a 
careful digest of the gossip of the day. When he exercised any 
direct authority upon the policy of the Government, it was vica- 
rious rather than personal. He would travel from Palmerston to 
Delane, and from Delane to Palmerston. He would tell the editor 
what he knew of the intentions of the statesman, and should the 
former express strong disapproval of them, he would convey the 
substance of the criticisms to Cambridge House. That Hayward 
ever rendered much more service than this to public men I can 
hardly think to be the case. Unquestionably he had the repu- 
tation of having done so, but then he was essentially one of those 
men who illustrate the fact that there is nothing easier for a man of 
the requisite ability than to choose his own friends and be taken at 
his own value. 


III. 

I knew Mr. Hayward for many years, and had a great regard for 
him. I always found him sincere in his friendships, if somewhat unfor- 
giving in his dislikes. He had a wonderful knowledge of history as 
well as of anecdotes, and piqued himself on his accuracy. The turn 
of his mind was epigrammatic, and this accounts for a reputation 
founded on articles rather than on books—requiring, as the latter 
would have done, a more sustained effort. He preferred rapid and 
repeated triumphs to more permanent successes. Though prejudiced 
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against those he disliked, his mind was, on the whole, just. His ideals 
were Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone. He was much disappointed 
when the appointment promised to him as Secretary of the Poor Law 
Board was given to Mr. Fleming. Though very intimate with Lord 
Palmerston he never had any expectation from him. He ranked 
himself as a Peelite who had been badly treated by that political 
section : but never having worked with the pure Liberal party he never 
considered he had claims on their patronage. 

Early in life he surrendered a fair patrimony to pay off the 
trade debts of a brother who had failed in business, and his circum- 
stances through life were in consequence straitened. During the time 
he wrote for the Morning Chronicle—only a few years—he made a 
good income. But launching out into hospitality he saved little from 
it. Ido not think, with private resources and literature, his means 
could of late years ever have exceeded £600. 

He had always been fond of politics and society. In his youth he 
often attended Parliamentary Debates, and had been an eyewitness 
of the celebrated scene between Canning and Brougham. Though 
the dinners that he collected at the Atheneum in a particular corner 
of the room were, from an appearance of exclusiveness, at times 
unpopular in the Club, they certainly were most agreeable to those 
who took part in them. ‘The late Duke of Newcastle, Lord Lytton, 
Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Sir Roderick Murchison, Count, after- 
wards Sir Edmund Strzelecki, and many others, now passed away, 
with others now living, were frequent attendants. At the beginning 
of dinner, Mr. Hayward was always agreeable both in argument and 
anecdote. At times, however, especially latterly, he became slightly 
irritable, owing, no doubt, to the affection of the heart of which he 
died. 

Occasionally in argument he would be somewhat intemperate, but 
so soon as the excitement was over he invariably tried to make 
amends. During the Franco-German war I was staying with him 
at a country house in the society of a French lady. Mr. Hayward 
was a strong partisan of Germany, and becoming warm in discussion, 
he inveighed against France one evening with undue bitterness. 
The next day it was interesting to see his anxiety to make atonement. 
He brought over to the lady letters from distinguished men, offered 
her their autographs, proposed to read her his books, and in every 
way, without alluding to it, showed his contrition for his previous 
vehemence. Among his weaknesses was his love of telling stories in 
French, which he did not speak well. He has often been accused of 
a love of rank. Ido not think the accusation just. It was rather 
a love of distinguished men. His constant boast was that a man of 
ability could in this country obtain an access to society by talent on 
the same footing as birth or wealth. He would speak of his 
acquaintance with men of letters or of rank with equal pleasure. He 
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had many anecdotes of Lord Alvanley and of Charles Lamb. One 


story of Lord Alvanley’s which he was fond of relating was his . 


asking whether a gentleman they had met, named Ridley, was “ any 
relation to the clergyman that was burnt,” meaning Bishop Ridley. 

As an instance of his persistency, his connection with the Carlton 
Club may be quoted. For a long time he was a member of it in its 
palmiest days. After the quarrel with the Peelites and some personal 
altercation he ceased to frequent it, but for years he continued to pay 
his subscription though he never set foot within its doors. I once 
heard him speak well of Mr. Disraeli. It was in consequence of the 
refusal of his Government to join in the Berlin Memorandum. 





IV. 

A few years ago I was dining with the Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn, my dear young daughter was with me, and by some accident 
sat next me. Mr. Hayward took me into dinner, and was on 
my other side. There was not a large party, and the conversation 
becoming general, unfortunately turned upon some scandal of the day, 
which appeared to give rise to various witticisms and much rather free 
comment ; but I had hardly time to, feel annoyed and disquieted by 
the want of reticence shown by some of the guests present, when 
Mr. Hayward bent across me to address my daughter—then a very 
young girl whom he had never met before. 

In the most graceful and unobtrusive manner he absorbed her 
attention, and mine also, by discussing pictures and galleries, and 
interesting her in the kindest and pleasantest manner. I have 
always retained a grateful remembrance of the consideration shown 
by Mr. Hayward in screening one who was so pure and noble in her 
youthful innocence from the least contact with an unseemly topic. 
It was two or three years before I met Mr. Hayward again, and 
then I recalled to his mind this kindly service, and told him I had 
never forgotten it. “Oh, my dear Mrs. * * * *, it was nothing at 
all,” he answered good-naturedly ; “I remember the occasion very 
well, and I thought you would be feeling uncomfortable at the tone of 
the talk ; but you must not give me too much credit, for I don’t know 
that I should have taken so much trouble to absorb your daughter’s 
attention if she had not been such a lovely young creature.” I knew 
Mr. Hayward very slightly, but this little anecdote, even if it stood 
alone, would serve to prove that there was in his nature an under- 
current of refinement and sympathy. 





V. 
I should like, as an old friend—one who had for many years seen a 
great deal of him—to draw your attention to a point that has not 
been noticed in any of the brief memoirs of Hayward’s life that I 
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have seen, but which appears to me a striking instance of that inde- 
pendence of character which was certainly one of his leading charac- 
teristics. When Louis Napoleon, who afterwards became the Emperor 
Napoleon III., was in England in a private capacity, Hayward saw 
a great deal of him, not merely in the way of ordinary social inter- 
course, but being consulted by him as a literary man in regard to 
one of the works on which the Prince was then engaged—I forget 
now which of them—and rendering him valuable assistance. Louis 
Napoleon showed his sense of the obligation which he owed him for 
these services by leaving with him, before his departure from this 
country, a friendly note of farewell, accompanied by the present of 
an ornamental pin of considerable value. Now it is well known that 
Napoleon III. never forgot any kindness that he received during his 
exile in England, and was always ready to welcome at the Tuileries 
those who had been his friends or even acquaintances in this country. 
But so strong was the feeling excited in the mind of Hayward by 
the coup d’état of December and the events that followed it, that he 
never would imitate the example of so many eminent men in France 
as well as in England, by condescending to pay court to one whom 
they had denounced as atyrant and an usurper; and though Hayward 
was frequently in Paris during the Empire, and moved much in 
French society, he never, though pressed to do so, would leave his 
name at the Tuileries, or take the slightest step to renew his former 
acquaintance with one whom he had familiarly known in the days of 
his comparative obscurity. 





VI. 


It would be a great gratification to me if I could place on paper 
my recollections of Mr. Hayward. The best part, however, can never 
be conveyed. Bacon says, that the best part of the face can never be 
painted ; so it is with word-praise. I had the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Hayward for many years. I first saw him at a small evening 
party given by Mr. Jameson, who introduced him to me, and, 
returning after some time, said, “ How are you getting on?” I 
replied, “‘ Admirably, we are like two knives setting each other.” One 
great charm in his society was, he flattered you by always speaking 
of some interesting subject, and never wearying you by trivial talk. 
He had a great power of adapting his talk to his company. Still 
he held his own, never giving way to either prince or potentate. 
It must never be forgotten how true and constant he was to his 
friends, and that time neither touched his regard nor weakened his 
sense of right and wrong. He was a good lover and an honest hater. 


He was always cheerful and contented, unlike most literary men, 
who have generally a grievance. 
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I.—POLITICAL. 


THE course of events in the Soudan, the victories gained by General 
Graham over Osman Digna, and the running fire of criticism and 
invective, maintained in the House of Commons against the Govern- 
ment, alike for what they have done and for what they have failed to 
do, render the present moment peculiarly opportune for a calm 
examination of the responsibilities which Ministers have incurred 
and of the accusations with which they have been confronted. There 
is one intelligible line of censure that could be adopted by the oppo- 
nents of the Government. It might be urged that after the surrender 
of Damietta on the 21st of September, 1882, we ought to have taken 
the Soudan and the relations of the Egyptian Government with it 
into our hands; that we ought to have organized a native force 
adequate for its reconquest, or, possibly, that we should have even 
despatched British troops into a country equal in size to France, 
Germany, and Spain, whose climate is lethal to Europeans, and 
which is sparsely inhabited by warlike tribes. But it did not come 
within the scope of our operations to do any one of these things, nor 
had we received a commission from the European powers to interfere 
in that vast and profitless region. The Egyptian Government was 
sanguine of its power to overcome the Mahdi, and, as Mr. Gladstone 
said in his speech of the 12th February on the vote of censure, 
‘would have laughed in our faces if we had attempted to force upon 
them the abandonment of the Soudan.” Our duty was clear and 
simple. Just so far as we knew them to be essential for our business 
in Egypt we were entitled to enforce our counsels upon the Khedive. 
The politicians who blame Ministers for not exceeding these limits are 
somewhat tardy with their reprimands. As the Cabinet had no 
justification for helping the Egyptians to conquer the Soudan, so it 
would have acted indefensibly if it had defined the area within which 
their military operations were to be conducted. By doing so it would 
have made itself, up to a certain point, answerable for the success of a 
war for which, as the event has shown, Egypt was perfectly unequal. 

On the 19th of November came the news of Hicks Pacha’s defeat. 
Three weeks later the intelligence of a second disaster followed. Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues decided that it was their duty to press 
upon the Khedive the abandonment of the Soudan, and on the 13th 
of December Sir Evelyn Baring was informed of the deliberate 
decision of Ministers, that the Egyptian Government should confine 
its efforts to maintaining the valley of the Nile as far as Assouan. It 
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was now apparent that if the war against the Soudanese was to be 
prosecuted by the Khedive upon a vigorous or extensive scale, results 
disastrous to the interior administration of Egypt must ensue. The 
English Cabinet carried its point. Cherif- Pacha resigned. Nubar 
came into office. But the necessity of providing for the safe retire- 
ments of the garrisons was never called in question. Baker Pacha 
mistrusted his capacity to undertake the operation of relief from 
Suakim to Berber, and from Berber to. Khartoum. But Sir Evelyn 
Baring’s telegram of February 2nd showed he was confident of his 
ability to reach Sinkatin time. Three days later it was known that his 
efforts had failed. Nothing can be wider of the truth than to say that 
the English Government had commanded the abandonment of the 
Soudan, regardless of the duty of providing for the extrication in 
safety of the Egyptian troops. Early,in December the idea of des- 
patching General Gordon had suggested itself. The offer was made 
to the Egyptian Government. It was at first refused. It was only 
accepted on January 16th, and.on the 18th Gordon had started for 
Cairo. The task entrusted to him was twofold: first, the pacific with- 
drawal of the Egyptian troops ; secondly, the reconstitution of the 
country. Before Gordon arrived at Khartoum the Arabs had anni- 
hilated the fellaheen under Baker at Teb. Informed of the failure 
of an enterprise which they had, on the information of so competent 
a judge as Baker himself, every reason to believe would be success- 
ful, Ministers at once recognised the urgency of despatching a force 
to ensure the safety of Suakim and of the Red Sea littoral. Mean- 
while the news came that Gordon was at Berber. At that moment 
he was the plenipotentiary of the English Government in the Soudan, 
and he would have had good reason to complain if any operation 
had been undertaken which might in his opinion have weakened. his 
position or frustrated his efforts. Directly, however, the Government 
learnt from him that, little as he liked the use of military means, 
the attempt to relieve Tokah would not interfere with his safety or 
prejudice, his chances of success, that attempt was made. It failed, 
as we all know, but the surrender of Tokah, after the fall of Sinkat, 
was as the farce which follows the tragedy. . 

Such is the brief and compendious but: accurate account of our 
relations with the Egyptian Government and the Egyptian garrisons 
in the Soudan up to the middle of last month. What has happened 
since? It must be confessed with regret that General Gordon’s 
mission has not realized the anticipations which were formed of it. 
He was despatched asa last resource, and in the hope that his 
personal influence with the Arabs. might effect what it was manifestly 
impossible for arms to achieve. It was a forlorn hope, and gloomy 
though the outlook may be, it would be premature to say that the 
venture is altogether desperate. . That Gordon can by dint of peace- 
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ful measures retire the garrisons with anything like promptitude 


it would be vain to expect. The utmost which can be said is that he . 


is in no immediate danger, that he has provisions for six months, 
and that his power to hold out will probably not be exhausted by 
time help arrives. The cry has been raised that a British force 
should be sent to Khartoum. Such a project would be far more 
serious than the Abyssinian expedition. It would cost millions, and 
it has to be shown that it would not jeopardise’ Gordon himself. 
The fate of the imprisoned garrisons trembles in the balance, but 
there is reason to believe that the troops may retreat, in the case of 
Kassala, through Abyssinia, and in the case of the equatorial garrisons 
through Zanzibar. Has the country at all considered what a 
British expedition sent into these regions would mean? The climate 
is deadly; the season when no European can live in them is 
approaching; fifty thousand men would at least be wanted to 
accomplish the work; and, even if we were prepared for this colossal 
expenditure of blood and treasure, we should have no guarantee what- 
ever of effecting our object. It is a gratuitous and violent hypo- 
thesis that the native Egyptian forces in the various Soudanese 
strongholds are in imminent danger of being slaughtered by the 
Arabs. What happened at Tokah may be reasonably supposed to 
be not unlikely to happenelsewhere. The Arabs have no consuming 
thirst for the blood of the Egyptian fellaheen, and so long as the 
latter desist from active warfare against them, the tribesmen may be 
disposed to let them depart in peace. Moreover, is it conceivable 
that public opinion in this country would tolerate the wholesale 
sacrifice of English soldiers in a war with savages against whom we 
have no grievance to allege? Enough of English and of Arab blood 
has been spilt in our engagements at Teb and Tamanieb. But for 
these there was a clear justification. They have been in the nature 
of things unavoidable. We have not been fighting with Osman Digna 
for the supremacy of the Eastern Soudan. It was necessary for us 
to make ourselves masters of Suakim as a preliminary condition of 
holding the Red Sea forts and of strengthening Gordon. The- Arab 
chief, flushed with his victory over the Egyptian fellaheen, insisted 
upon molesting usin the performance of this task. The first detach- 
ment of English troops had no sooner been landed at Suakim than it 
became clear that Osman Digna would challenge us to battle. Every 
expedient was adopted which was calculated to check his perseverance 
in this attitude. He was warned of the destructive nature of the 
forces he was provoking against him. He was told that we came not 
for conquest or aggression. But monitions were thrown away upon 
this captain of the desert, who, when he has excited a conflict, finds 
his security against destruction or danger in retirement to a discreet 
distance. If Osman Digna were once made an English prisoner, 
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the chief cause of the existing troubles in the Soudan would be 
removed. 

There is no plea that will bear a moment’s investigation on which 
the dispatch of a British expedition to the Soudan can be demanded. 
That it could only be carried out with an appalling destruction of 
life is absolutely certain. That the difficulties which it would be 
sent to remove are not of our own creation we have already shown. 
Supposing that the English Government had never pressed upon the 
Khedive the evacuation of the Soudan, had refused, as it did refuse 
till the interests and welfare of Egypt proper were manifestly begin- 
ning to be affected to their detriment by the events in the Soudan, 
would the Egyptians themselves have been able, or would they have 
attempted to undertake the rescue of the garrisons? It is true that, 
as we have seen, we did not interfere to prevent the dispatch of 
Hicks Pacha, or to secure his withdrawal after he had won a series 
of victories. But the reasons for our inaction then have already 
been given, and they have absolutely nothing in common with the 
arguments urged in support of the demand that we should engage 
in the insane attempt to convey British troops to a place where they 
would infallibly perish. As has also been shown, there is ground 
for hoping that the case of the imprisoned garrisons may not be as 
desperate as the advocates of precipitate military intervention on their 
behalf by England, represent. It thereforecomes to this,—that because 
we happen to be in Egypt we are to send troops into the interior of 
the Soudan in quest of disaster. But though weurged the abandonment 
of the Soudan upon the Khedive we did not place his forces in a worse 
position than before. Since that advice was given we have done all 
that was in our power to co-operate with him, in order to secure the 
execution of the policy. The limits of our responsibility are per- 
fectly well defined, nor are there any conceivable considerations 
which should induce us to exceed them. What has thus far passed 
may well have taught us a wholesome if a painful lesson. Who will 
deny that our entanglements in the Soudan are the Nemesis of 
our interference in Egypt. 

And this admission may well suggest the propriety of offering a 
few words of advice to those whom it concerns. The politicians 
who assert that,—notwithstanding the arguments against doing 
so which can be pressed, as seems to us, with unanswerable force,— 
directly we found ourselves in Egypt we incurred the obligation 
of directing the military action of the Egyptian Government in 
their relations to the Mahdi, and that by shirking this duty we have 
brought upon our heads whatever has since followed, are at least 
logical. The same may be said of those who have, from the begin- 
ning, denounced Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues for interfering at 
all in the affairs of Egypt. Even Mr. Bright, who though he post- 
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poned his resignation till military effect was given to a policy which 
he had sanctioned, however little he might approve it, occupies a far _ 
stronger and more reasonable position than those who, having 
accepted the Egyptian policy of the Cabinet, which is to leave the- 
Soudan to itself, and, if possible, Egypt to itself at the earliest pos- 
sible day, but to protect the Red Sea littoral, yote against the 
Government because of the campaign which General Graham is 
carrying on against Osman. The graphic reports of the battles 
fought are horrible reading enough. The hacking and hewing, the 
spearing and shooting of brave barbarians who are guilty of no other 
crime than that of defending their native land at the promptings of 
a patriotic fanaticism, may well make the blood runcold. But how- 
ever righteous and noble this sentiment of horror, it ought not to 
blind and pervert the political judgment of those whom it animates. 
What is the object of motions like that of Mr. Labouchere’s on 
Saturday, March 15th, and what is the effect which, if they were to 
succeed, they would have? The Government, as Lord Hartington 
stated upon the occasion in question, can only regard them as 
equivalent to a vote of censure, and their object, plainly stated, is to 
eject Ministers from office. How are the sentimental Radicals who, 
moved by the fervour of their indignant disgust, suffer themselves 
to enter the Ministerial lobbies, prepared to face the consequences ? 
Do they really wish, as it might be inferred from their action and 
their attitude is the case, to bring in a Conservative administration ? 
Unless they are prepared for this and prepared also to convict them- 
selves of inconsistency, their sole duty is to support the Cabinet in 
the difficult and painful situation in which it is now placed. 


The debate on the second reading of the Reform Bill began on 
Monday last, March 24th. Mr. Gladstone was not in his place, but, 
in his absence, Lord Hartington has discharged admirably the duties 
of leader, and the speech with which he wound up the discussion 
on the opening night, has materially strengthened the case for the 
measure inside and outside Parliament. The Government have 
determined not to adjourn Parliament for the Easter recess until the 
House of Commons has delivered its judgment on the principle of 
the measure. The opposition have resolved that the discussion 
shall be protracted to the utmost limit which the ingenuity of 
obstruction can devise. The Conservative policy is plain enough. 
No secret is made about it by the responsible leaders of the 
party any more than by the most erratic free-lances below the 
gangway. Lord Salisbury propounded his programme to an audience 
which listened to him at Lillie Bridge with undisguised impatience 
and frequent interruptions. ‘Appeal to the people” was its sum 
and substance. Everything that the Tories have done and are doing, 
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whether at Westminster or in the country, is designed to precipitate 
this consummation. Their hope is that they may, by persisting in 
their vexatious strategy, make the dead-lock in the House of Com- 
mons 80 complete—render the conduct of public business so impossible 
—that ministers in self defence may be compelled to decree a dissolu- 
tion. It was with this motive that they co-operated with Mr. Labou- 
chere on Saturday, March 15th, to defeat the Government by an 
ambuscade, and that in the week following they placed every con- 
ceivable obstacle in the way of the naval and military estimates. 
With the same motive, too, they will strive to protract the debate on 
the second reading of the Reform Bill. The same action on the 
part of ministers which enabled them, in the face of the declared 
purpose and threats of the opposition, to obtain the necessary votes 
in supply, will enable them also to take the opinion of the House 
of Commons on the great measure of the session before Easter. As 
they can anticipate the division with satisfaction, so they may look 
forward to its sequel with confidence. ‘There is no real discrepancy 
between the statements of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington on 
the subject of redistribution and of Irish representation. The Secre- 
tary of State for War, it is obvious, spoke only of redistribution 
within the limits of Ireland itself. The same, or something like the 
same, numerical standard of representation ought, he asserted, to 
exist on both sides of St. George’s Channel. But that is exactly 
the declared opinion of the Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone is at 
present prudently allowing himself the brief respite from attendance 
at Westminster and late hours which his health demands. He is 
not likely regularly to resume all his official duties within the next 
fortnight, but he will perhaps be able to make one appearance 
during the debate, and to explain to the House, more particularly 
than he has yet done, his views on one aspect of the redistribution 
question. With reference to the future, the moral and political 
effect of a decisive majority for the Government in the division will 
prove immense. The country will perceive that Ministers have it in 
their power to pass the Bill, and seeing this, will signify their deter- 
mination that it shall not be lost. Far be it from us to probe or 
speculate on the intentions of the House of Lords, but it will be 
observed that the statement that Lord Salisbury had declared his 
resolve to throw out the measure is authoritatively denied. 

The retrospect of what has passed in the House of Commons 
during the past fortnight, if it is, from one point of view, dis- 
couraging is, from another, instructive and even satisfactory. The 
obstruction which has confronted ministers is difficult to deal with 
precisely in proportion as it is veiled. Sometimes, indeed, as on 
Tuesday, March 25th, the‘ obstruction has been shamelessly undis- 
guised’; sometimes the ingnege re by the obstructives has 
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been intemperate and violent. But for the most part, extremes of this 
kind have been avoided, and what the Tories have principally done is . 
to use at inordinate length the language of rational comment or criti- 
cism upon every topic that has presented itself, and to revive the same 
theme, in a slightly altered shape, again and again. There is, how- 
ever, evidence to show that the country estimates these proceedings 
at their right value, that it is growing weary of them, and that it is 
conclusively, if slowly, resolving that the Government shall not be 
taunted with the reproach of a wasted session by the politicians 
who are responsible for its profitless consumption. Moreover, 
ministers have discovered that in proportion as they act firmly, 
they can rally round them their supporters in the House of Com- 
mons and in the country, and that, if drastic steps are called for, the ; 
constituencies will justify their adoption. Each week as it passes 
will render it more clear that the English people cordially and 
unreservedly endorse the decision of the Government not to dissolve 
till the new Franchise Bill has been at least carried through the 
House of Commons. We would further point out that the results 
of the Brighton, the Cambridgeshire, and the Huntingdon elections 
point unmistakably to the expediency of this course. The Reform 
Bill has been introduced in one of the most powerful speeches ever 
delivered by Mr. Gladstone. Its text has been published, and is 
familiar to all serious students of politics, but the masses whom the 
details of legislation, and the principles underlying those details 
penetrate but slowly, will not be able to form an adequate idea of 
the measure until it has passed the ordeal of the popular Chamber. 
An appeal to the country before the House of Commons had accepted 
the measure would be, if inevitable, a calamity ; if avoidable, one of 
those blunders, conventionally spoken of as worse than crimes. 

But while a hopeful aspect and significance are not wanting to the 
parliamentary history of the last few weeks, no one can deny that the 
whole system of parliamentary government needs revision. As session 
succeeds session, the time at the disposal of the Government decreases. 
Supply fares badly, to the detriment both of legislators and taxpayers, 
because the Government are not allowed sufficient leisure. Commit- 
tee of supply gives every opportunity to the assailants of the Govern- 
ment, and a very defective opportunity to the Government itself. 
From the begining to the end of the session, the Cabinet is placed 
upon its defence. It is right, indeed, that it should be subjected to 
criticisms of the most searching sort. What is not right and what is 
absolutely inconsistent with the effective conduct of business, is that the 
Government should bear the brunt of attack upon one set of questions 
only to be assailed, when this attack has been repelled, upon a series 
of other questions practically identical. It is easier to see the defect 
than to indicate the remedy; a remedy must be found, and found 
speedily, if the Government of the country is to be carried on. We 
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would hope it may be found in the growth of a public opinion 
hostile to the veiled obstruction, which now strikes, like a masked 
assassin, at the vital parts of constitutional administration. If that is 
to be the case, it is necessary once more to insist that ministers must, 
in the first instance, trust to themselves. The bias of public opinion 
will always largely depend upon the vigour of initiative put forth by 
the Government. Let ministers deal, not vindictively, but strongly 
and firmly, with the obstructive agencies opposed to them, and they 
will soon create for themselves an effective ally in the popular senti- 
ments of the country. 





Attacks upon the Government for their Egyptian policy have been 
diversified by attacks on the President of the Board of Trade for his 
‘Merchant Shipping Bill. Yet there is reason to believe that the 
prospects of this measure have undergone a material improvement. 
Let us see exactly how the case stands at the present moment; and 
first it may be well briefly to recapitulate the popular arguments in 
favour of the measure. It is admitted that the loss of life in the 
shipping trade is excessive; that it is greater than in any other 
industry and in any other country. Itis admitted also that this loss is 
due to causes which may be affected by legislation, and impartial 
authorities are of one mind in thinking that they are largely pre- 
ventible. Again, it is indisputable that the existing law tends 
distinctly to the relaxation of necessary precautions. Finally, there 
is the fact to be borne in mind that the law, as it,is, has been con- 
demned by Tories as well as by Liberals, by popular feeling as well 
as by experts, by underwriters and shipowners as well as by mariners. 
Under these circumstances who can deny that some legislation is . 
imperative ? It is therefore monstrous for shipowners to present to 
this measure, or to any measure on the subject that may be intro- 
duced, a front of blind and uncompromising resistance. They are 
only laying up for themselves severe reprisals in the future, exciting 
public opinion against them, and challenging the introduction at 
some not remote day of a far more drastic measure. It is unworthy 
of cool-headed, clear-minded men of business to exclaim, as they 
have done, that Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill embodies a charge of murder 
against them. The position taken up by the President of the Board 
of Trade is identical with that adopted by the Government in refe- 
rence to the Employers’ Liability Bill, which became law during 
the first session of the present Parliament, and the principle involved 
in both is to a large extent the same. It is simply according to 
human nature that the more pressing the inducement to take trouble, 
especially trouble which involves expense, the more likely is it to 
be taken unconsciously and irresistibly ; employers are more careful 
to provide every security against mishap to their workmen when they 
know that they are held responsible in hard cash for neglect. In 
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the same way a shipowner, who knows that if his ship goes to the 
bottom of the sea he must be a loser, or at least not a gainer, obeys a - 
natural impulse when he takes pains to see that nothing is left undone, 
and that no expedient is omitted which can prevent the catastrophe. 
We venture to think that when the whole of this episode is calmly 
reviewed in the future, the light in which it will reveal the repre- 
sentatives of the great shipping interests will be far from creditable. 
What happened when the measure was first introduced? The 
shippers made no attempt to impugn its principle, or to suggest 
amendments of its details. They simply vituperated the President 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. Chamberlain has always expressed 
himself willing and anxious to be guided by the counsel and expe- 
rience of the men whom his Bill affected. His conduct during the 
progress of the Bankruptcy Bill last year was at any rate some 
guarantee that this declaration was sincere. Happily there are now 
signs that a more reasonable spirit is coming over Mr. Chamberlain’s 
accusers. They know, as sensible men must know, if they will only 
take the trouble to reflect, that impending legislation is even worse 
for a great trade or industry than harassing legislation. They have 
perceived also the absurdity of asserting that the Bill is introduced 
with the purpose of ruining trade. The Liverpool shipowners have 
given satisfactory evidence of their disposition to consider Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals. There is a basis for a perfectly harmo- 
nious agreement, and nothing ought to prevent such an understanding 
being arrived at. Nothing, it is certain, can excuse the failure to 
arrive at it. The shipowners have their remedy in their own hands; 
let them meet the President of the Board of Trade as they met 
M. de Lesseps, and with less trouble they will obtain perhaps a yet 
more satisfactory result. 


Few incidents of more than usual interest or importance have 
occurred in the history of continental Europe during the past month. 
The connection between the submission of the Merv Turcomans to 
the Czar and the change in the relations between Germany and 
Russia was explained in the last number of this Review. Whether 
the mission of Russia in Central Asia is one of military aggression or 
peaceful civilisation, she will not be prevented by any treaties or 
protocols from pursuing it. The programme she is now carrying out 
is containedin the recently published report which General Kaufmann 
received from Skobeleff in 1876. For the present what chiefly fixes 
attention upon her is the entente cordiale at which she has arrived 
with Germany. We are now witnessing a remarkable diffusion of the 
amiable sentiments originally confined to the courts of the two nations. 
The German and the Russian press no longer vie with each other in 
denouncing the statesmen of St. Petersburg and Berlin. The 
Russian Emperor has sent a deputation, headed by his uncle, Michael 
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Nicolajewitch, to congratulate the Kaiser on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the day when in the battle of Bar-sur-Aube, at the side of 
Russian regiments, he obtained the Muscovite decoration of St. 
George. This event coincides with the announcement that the Czar 
will, in the course of next summer, visit Ems, where he will not fail 
to meet his grand-uncle the Kaiser. If this interview takes place, it 
may be regarded as cementing the friendship of the two powers, 
and as diverting the troubled stream of Russian-Panslavonic ambition 
to the more tranquil course which leads through Berlin and Ems, 
not to Constantinople and the Mediterranean, but to the Indian Sea. 


The capture by the French of Bacnish has been almost ignored by 
Europe, and has elicited scarcely a single note of congratulation from 
the French press. The German newspapers have scarcely had a word 
to say upon the matter. They have, indeed, been too much occupied 
with what has been passing between the statesmen and potentates of 
their own country and those of Russia, as well as with affairs in Berlin. 
If the Bismarck-Lasker episode does not—seen by the light of English 
parliamentary institutions—reflect much honour upon the German 
Chancellor, it is the American House of Representatives which is chiefly 
exposed to criticism. Either this assembly knows the mutual anta- 
gonism and dislike of the two men—in which case it must be charged 
with having wilfully provoked a scandal—or it was ignorant of this 
fact—in which case it has received a warning that it would do well 
to enlarge the area of its diplomatic information. The diplomatist 
whom the United States Government has sent to Berlin, Mr. 
Sargent, is not a persona grata at the court to which he is accredited. 
If the strict laws of international etiquette was complied with he 
would be recalled, just as the American minister, Mr. Schuyler, was 
recalled from St. Petersburg and Constantinople when, in the lan- 
guage of the American authorities, he had “‘ ceased to enjoy the kindly 
sentiments of Russia and Turkey.” Yet Mr. Sargent is retained at 
Berlin notwithstanding the unmistakable antipathy shown him, and 
the assurance which Prince Bismarck recently made in the Reichstag 
as to the traditional amity of the Fatherland to the United States. 

As regards the German Chancellor himself, he has not allowed his 
former failures to deter him from returning to his favourite schemes 
of State socialism, with a view of hoisting the social democrats and 
progressists with their own petard. Nothing is more remarkable in 
Germany, at the present moment, than the zeal with which rival 
parties and sects, political and religious, are manufacturing panaceas 
for the improvement of the lot of the industrial classes. Ultramon- 
tanes, Christian socialists, progressists, social democrats, Bismarck 
himself, are all working on the same lines. The Chancellor, how- 
ever, has a new enemy to reckon with in the shape of the fraction of 
the party which arose out of the union of the secessionists with the 
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progressists under Eugene Richter. The members of this body call 
themselves “ liberal-minded ” on the strength of their claiming liberty . 
from every species of State interference or control. They are about 
a hundred strong, and they will unquestionably bring home to the 
Chancellor more keenly than ever a sense of the necessity of looking 
for support among his Ultramontane adversaries. All roads lead to 
Rome ; and it is the thick and thin adherents of Rome who will profit 
by the political dissensions of Berlin. Not unnaturally their hopes 
are high of obtaining the restitution of the Archbishops of Posen 
and Cologne. But whatever the disposition in such a matter of 
Prince Bismarck, the notorious anti-German tendencies of the two 
prelates must make such a concession impossible. 


Il.—FINANCE. 


Hardly a single event of consequence has rippled the still surface 
of the financial world during the past month. The occurrence 
of another of those mysterious and extraordinary disappearances of 
fraudulent debtors seemed to promise much material for gossip in 
the early days of March. But the excitement regarding Messrs. 
Parker never reached the height anticipated, at all events in the City. 
They and their works were unknown within its boundaries. The 
losses were supposed to fall on the wealthy and well-born, and on 
private bankers whose length of purse is popularly believed to be 
great enough to enable them to endure any shock without trembling. 
A harder question, however, is raised by the numerous failures of 
this and other descriptions which have recently taken place. Week 
after week the statistical journals publish a list of the suspensions, 
or rather of the formal bankruptcies that have occurred in the 
present year, and the comparison they institute with the same period 
in 1883 leads superficially to the inference that, colloquially speak- 
ing, almost nobody fails to pay 20s. in the £ nowadays. The new 
bankruptcy law has reformed ata stroke the morals of the trade, and 
very soon there will be none but virtuous men to be found. 

Unhappily, this view of the figures is a false one. The new 
Bankruptcy Act has not diminished the number of insolvencies, but 
merely the number of formally certified bankruptcies. It has done 
this latter at a rate which bids fair to make cases like the Parkers 
and Thomases the only ones where the new Act will at all appear to 
come into effective operation. Men who have not already committed 
gross frauds will effect secret compositions with their creditors; and 
the majority of these “compositions” will be in themselves either 
direct impositions by the debtors or indirect by their bankers. The 
published figures of bankruptcies are, therefore, completely mis- 
leading, unless we take them as a measure of the extent to 
which the new. law has driven the disease of insolvency inwards 
towards the heart of the body politic. It has become. like that 
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wonderful complaint “ suppressed gout,” which no physician was 
ever yet known to reach. Thus, assuming that the true number of 
insolvents is the same under the new law as under the old—~and 
excellent authorities estimate that it is probably higher, for business 
is much less satisfactory now than it was a year ago—about 
fifteen hundred bankruptcies have this year been “ suppressed.” 
“Arrangements ” have been effected in secret, and the insolvent trader 
probably goes on his way happier than ever. His banker tells the 
world that he is good for the amount named in this or that letter of 
inquiry, and his credit is therefore unimpaired. He can buy from 
new producers and factors who know him not, and pay the old 
creditors with the proceeds. 


It is surprising how little discussion has been caused by the 
unexpectedly large import of gold from the United States which 
took place during March. That we should be able to command these 
imports is not surprising in the existing position of United States 
trade, Their imports of produce have been comparatively large and 
their exports small when measured by the debts they owe in Earope. 
A little gold was therefore to be looked for, but what is surprising 
about the recent shipments is that they should have reached more 
than two millions sterling under no stronger impulse from us than 
a 34 per cent. Bank of England rate. Evidently our power over the 
accumulated wealth of the American Union is greater than the bulk 
of people imagine, and it requires very little force of imagination to 
picture a state of business which would make this power tell with 
terrific force upon American prosperity. One thing is obvious enough 
now, and that is the diminished competing power of the Union in 
European markets. While the young colonies of Australia and the 
feverishly exploited plains of Northern India have been pouring 
their surplus grain into our markets, and, helped by the quota of 
South American States, feeding the peoples of Eastern Europe, the 
produce of the North American prairies has been rotting in the 
granaries of Chicago. <A variety of causes, chief among which is 
their benighted tariff, combine to beat the western farmers in the 
race, and just as they have suffered so will the ranchman and hog- 
raiser suffer. Gold may therefore have to become once more a 
staple of export from North America, and in that case the economic 
changes impending within the Union are such as no man dare 
attempt to foreshadow. Five good harvests in Europe would, 
perhaps, go far to reduce two-thirds of the apparently prosperous 
enterprises in the United States, now carried on with English 
capital, to temporary bankruptcy. "Without these, however, by the 
mere operation of extraneous competition, the reactionary wave 
whose rush these gold shipments forebode promises to go for. 

March 27, 1884. 








